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FOREWORD 



The competency models included in this document relate to those pro- 
grams for which teachers of speech and theatre have primary responsi- 
bilities. Such programs vary widely throughout the United States from 
those housed in fully developed secondary school speech and theatre de- 
partments with highly qualified and differentiated staff to single units or 
courses (usually in English departments), which attempt instruction in 
many aspects of communication and theatre. Many speech communica- 
tion and theatre programs have been well established in secondary 
school curricula, and some have expanded in recent years to meet de- 
mands for instruction in mass communication (primarily broadcasting 
and film). However, a persistent problem is that most communication 
and theatre instruction is offered in the form of electives which have 
been superimposed on language arts or English programs. Unfortunately, 
these electives, like electives in other fields are often taught by non- 
certified teachers. The responsibility for communication and theatre 
instruction has often been assigned to teachers who, because of inade- 
quate academic preparation, lack of interest, lack of time, or other 
reasons, fail to offer quality instruction. It is often observed that com- 
munication and theatre instruction offered by qualified teachers excites 
students and influences beneficial changes in many aspects of their 
social, academic and vocational behaviors. In contrast, such instruction 
offered by poorly qualified teacfisrs does nothing more than to fill up 
space in classrooms and on course transcripts. 

The proliferation of electives in the communication arts and sciences 
m recent years was accompanied by an increase in the number of non- 
certified (often non-qualified) teachers assigned to teach them. !n some 
mstances a resulting decrease in instructional quality has influenced de- 
cisions to eliminate communication and theatre electives from secondary 
school programs. This factor in conjunction with an emphasis on educa- 
tional accountability and a return to basic education, has resulted in 
threats to quality communication and thejtre instruction. Consequently, 
teachers, teacher educators, state departments of education, boards of 
education, school administrators, and others have sought to clarify the 
role of communication and theatre programs in the curricula ard to 
strengthen their instruction. In response to these concerns, the Speech 
Communication Association and the American Theatre Association in 



1973 established the Joint Task Force on Teacher Preparation in Speech 
Communication and Theatre. The two documents included here are task 
force products. They are designed to improve pre-serviceand in-service 
teacher education and to provide guidelines for certification and hiring 
practices. 

JheGuidelines completed in 1975 are intended for institutions which 
prepare teachers of speech communication and theatre.^ Its format 
follows the evdiualive criteria utilized by the National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) in its procedures for accredit- 
ing teacher preparation programs.^ These program guidehnes, which ap- 
pear last, have been widely disseminated, and are cuifenily being used 
by NCATE and by teacher preparation institutions in evaluating programs 
and i'' 'Planning for the future. 

The Jompetency Models document was officially approved by the SCA 
and the ATA in 1976. It purpose is to provide guidelines for generating 
specific competency statements and assessment procedures in local pro- 
grams. As such, the statements comprising the models are intended to 
be general and advisory rather than prescriptive in nature. The 
competency models are intended as a guide for professionals in com- 
munication , theatre and education for three purposes-. 



1 . Preparation of specialists in communication and trteatre. 

Guidelines have been sought by instructional personnel involved in 
designing pre-service and in-service programs, state certifying agencies, 
principals, school boards, and others involvad in hiring and staffing. 
Competency statements should also be usefui for academic advisors in 
helping students to plan programs which meet both their career interests 
and the specific teaching tasks involved in the diverse areas of the com- 
munication arts and sciences. 



2. Preparation of non-specialists in communication and theatre* 

The 1975 program guidelines recommend that curricula be designed 
so that prospective teachers develop communication and theatre 
competencies characteristic of productive learning environments. The 
competency models may be utilized for this purpose in pre- and in- 
service programs, especially those in the newly emerging courses 
labelled "communication for teachers". 



'Reprmted from GjKjeitfvrs fof Spc«h i^orTvnu^>oat»oo and T^>eatfe Ptopa'ns in T«*chef Edi>cat*on. iomt Task 
Fo'cc 0* t^e Sp«ch ConvT)un»cat»on Asyx>«ton an<J the AnvjfKian Theatre AisoctatKXi Sp«c/i teacher . Voi 24. 
November. 197£ pp 343 364 

'RKomm^ndcd }>tanSar&> fof hx-f-^f idui.ation app^a/ed and tMnynitted by the Amef /can A4Vxwt*on CcXi^fjcs 
ioi Teachef education to NatKxwi Cooncii tor AcctvS^A\^onf>i Tea'r>cf Edocatw) 



3. School Staffing for Communicatioft and Theatre Instruction: 

Because teaching certificates are typically labelled globally as 
"speech and drama", they fail to indicate the breadth and depth of the 
fields comprising communication and theatre. Consequently, those 
responsible for hiring teachers often fail to match teachers' expertise 
with their instructional assignments. For example, teachers whose major 
preparation is in theatre are often assigned to teach in forensics. 
broadcasting or other programs for which they may or may not lack 
preparation. The Competency Models should help those responsible for 
hiring and assigning teachers to make better judgments concerning a 
given teacher's qualifications. 

The foregoing purposes should not delimit the functions and uses for 
the guidelines and competency models. For example, colleges of educa- 
tion and the newly emerging licensure boards in the various states may 
wish to use them to design procedures for judging whether their teachers 
are aaequately prepared in specific areas of communication and theatre 
Pre-college and college departments of communication and theatre may 
also use them for self-study and for making decisions on programs 
designed to prepare or to ^e-train teachers. 

During the three years in which the task force formulated these docu- 
ments, its members reviewed numerous curricula and competency- 
based resources. In addition, there were numerous; state, regional, and 
national convention programs and discussions within SCA and ATA 
before the documents were officially adopted by both organizations. 

'''he task force members are aware that in these times of rapid educa- 
tional change, guidelines cannot remain static for very long. In our 
opinion, these recommendations reflect the best contemporary opinions 
in the fields of communication, theatre and education. They are meant, 
however, to be modified m the future on the basis of experience and ap- 
plication. 

Barbara Lieb-Brilhart, Director 
SCA/ATA Joint Task Force 
on Teacher Preparation 
March 1977 
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INTRODUCTION 



In reviewing the literature on competency based education, with 
specific application to teacher education, the task force members dis- 
covered that many of the viewpoints on CBE had been summarized by 
the National Consortium of Competency Based Education Centers 
(NCCBEC). In an instrument devised by the NCCBEC for determining the 
extent to which programs in any context are competency based, the 
following specifications were listed: 

1. Competencies are ba$ed on an analysis of the professional nle(s) 
and/or a tiieoretical formulation of professional responsibilities. 

2. Competency statements describe outcomes expected from ttie per- 
formance of profes$ion*related functions, or tliose knowledge, skills 
and altitudes tfiougtit to be essential to tlie performance of tliose 
fimctions. 

3. Competency statements facilitate criterion-reference assessment 

4. Comoetencies are treated as tentative predictors of professional ef* 
fectiveness and are subjected to continual validation procedures. 

5. Competencies are specified and made public prior to instruc 

6. Learners completing the CBE program demonstrate a wide range of 
competency profiles.^ 

The competency models in the next sections should permit users to 
construct programs which will meet the foregoing specifications. Each of 
these specifications will now be discussed tn relation to 1) the 
theoretical viewpoints used in constructing the models and 2) the use of 
the models in fulfilling the purposes described on p. 00. 

1. Competencies aro based on an analysis of the professional role(s) 
and/or a theoretical formulation of professional responsibilities. 

The task force identified five roles that all teachers play, regardless of 
the grade level or discipline in which they teach, which are relevant to 
the skills in speech communication, theatre and mass communication. 



'J Bruce Butke. John H Hansen, W Robert Houston and Charles Johnson. Cf^ttft^ for DescobfOg 3nd Aiitinrv 
Competency Baed Pfogf»mi. National Consortium o» CBE Centers distributed t)y Mu<ti State Consortium on PBTf. 
Sr*Ctt$«Uo<vefsrtyProiects. 1975 
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These roles vary within areas of specialization and in application to 
specific contexts and problenis. THE TEACHER ROLES ARE: 

A. Model of Behavion Students consciously or unconsciously incorpo- 
rate into their behavior patterns t.ie values, thinking process'jsand 
communicative behaviors of their teachers. While there are many 
aspects of behavior modelled by the teacher, for purposes of this 
document, we are interested in: (1) communication and theatre 
behaviors which facilitate instructional goals and (2) communica- 
tion and theatre behaviors which have a good chance of being 
improved through pre-service and in-service programs. 

B. ^ilitator of Learning: The competency models describe communi- 
cation and theatre behaviors related to the teacher's role in 
facilitating learning. In fact, the teaching/iearning process is 
viewed as essentially a communicative process. 

C. Resource Person: To perform the role of resource person within the 
school and the community on topics related to general education 
and to specific areas of expertise, teachers need many communi- 
cation and theatre competencies. The models delineate attitudes, 
knowledge and skills needed to perform the role of consultant on 
education problems. 

D. Participant in the Profession: Teachers are members of the educa- 
tion profession as well as of the profession which represents their 
disciplines or fields of expertise. Daily interactions with col- 
leagues, parents, trainees and others within the communication 
network of the school system require various kinds of interpersonal 
communication skills. Also, contributing professionally in schol- 
arly, educational and service activities within and outside the 
school, requires such skillsas speaking persuasively, planning dis- 
cussion agendas, and listening sensitively. 

E. Change Agent Teachers, in addition to transmitting the dominant 
values and knowledge of the culture, are also potential agents for 
change in society. They must, for example, demonstrate com- 
peter.cies necessary for fostering imagination, perceptiveness, 
problem solving and constructive use of conflict in the classroom 
and community. 

2. Cofflpeti.:cy statements describe outcomes expected from the 
perform jice of profession related functions, or those knowledge, 
skillSt arhi attitudes thought to be essential to the performance of 
those functions. 

The first document of the SCA/ATA Joint Task Force, Guidelines for 
Speech Communication and Theatre Programs m Teacher Education 
identified eight general communication and theatre related goals to be 
incorporated inco teacher education programs. The competencies 
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described in this document should help teachers to achieve the following 
goals with respect to their own behaviors and the behaviors of their 
students: THE COMMUNICATION AND THEATRE GOALS ARE: 

A. Effective comimmication in a variety of contexts. 

B. Aesthetic valuing and sensitive responses to artistic experience* 

C. Accurate prediction of the consequences of communication decisions 
and behaviors. 

D. aianHement of essential factors in communication situations, such as 
selection, development and presentation of ideas, strategies and 
media to influence human behavior. 

E. Message evaluation on the basis of functional, ethical and aesthetic 
considerations. 

F. Development of a personal conmiunication style which can be appro* 
priatety adapted to a variety of communication contexts. 

G. Participation in a democratic society (including freedom of artistic 
expression), through the development of specific skills and attitudes 
which promote free inquiry, critical listening, receptiveness toward 
dhrefgent viewpoints, and willingness to support (functionally or artis- 
tically) an unpopular idea. 

H. Facilitation of intercuKural communication through increased sen* 
sitivity to similarities and differences among groups, through appro* 
priate applications of the principles and processes ^ interpersonal 
communication, and through aesthetic values. 

The foregoing goal statements guide the selection of those com- 
petencies which comprise the non-specialist model. (Model I) Non- 
specialists are considered to be teachers at the various grade levels who 
are teaching within diverse disciplinary and socio-economic contexts. 
The premise is that all teachers (indeed all people) should begu'ded in 
ti.eir education toward the achievement of appropriate communication 
and theatre-related goals. It is assumed that communication and theatre 
specialists, because they are also teachers, will have achieved the eight 
goals at a ivf^h level of proficiency. However, as communication and/or 
theatre specialists, they will need to acquire additional competencies 
necessary for lielping others to accomplish those goals. The com- 
petencies for the specialist models are therefore organized under three 
professional goals: GENERAL GOALS FOR SPECIALISTS ARE: 

Soal 1: Development of speech communication, theatre and mass com* 

munication programs in educational and community settings 

Goal 2: Implementation of .speech communication, theatre and mass com* 

munication programs in educational and community settings 

Ck»l 3. Facilitation of students' development of career-related com* 

potencies. 
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There are four specialist models described m the document, ror pur- 
poses of delineat ' competencies, specialists were viewed as those 
teachers with preparation in one or more areas within communication 
and theatre. Although the'r teaching certificates may be labelled 
"speech and drama/' "speech," "language arts "communication," 
etc., teachers are likeh' to attain vary.ng configurations of competencies 
from differing programs in communication and theatre. 

Thus, the competency statements are organized under five models 
describing profession related functions: THE COMPETENCY MODELS 
ARE: 

Model 1: Non-Specialists: Communication and Theatre Competencies for 
All Teachers 

Model 2: Elementary Language Aits Specialist Hompetencies in Com- 
munication and Theatre 

Model 3: Secondary School Speech Communication Specialist 

Model 4: Secondary School The2tre Specialist 

Model 5: Secondary School Mass Communication Specialist 

Models 2, 3, 4 and 5 relate to areas of teaching responsibilities cur- 
rent in e^enentary and secondary school programs. Since teaching cer- 
tificates rarely identify these specialty areas, it is hoped that the models 
will serve as a guide for up-dating the procedures for preparing and certi- 
fying teachers. Such revisions should be based upon what teachers are 
expected to do and not upon the curricular /ai?e/s for K-12 programs. 

Specialist guidelines should be used in conjunction with Model 1. 
Each of th3 Specialib' models assumes proficiency in the competencies 
delineated for all tear*"ers under Model 1. 

3. Competency statements facilitate criti^i ion-reference assessment, 

and 

4. Competencies 2;e treated as tentative predictors of professional ef- 
fectiveness, and are subjected to continual /alidation procedures. 

To facilitate further obseaation and assessment, "enabling state- 
ments" appear under each gener»^ competency. The task force did not 
wish to prescribe behaviors too specifically for the needs of local pro- 
grams, however, they attempted to provide sufficient descriptions of 
generic competencies to enable others to create assessment instru 
ments. Since the enabling statements provide tentative descriptions 
of the generic competencies, and since the generic competencies 
themselves are tentative predictors of professional effectiveness, their 
usefulness must be continually assessed m actual professional situa- 
tions. Two additional dimensions may facilitate such observations. 

Communication Contexts: In relation to the professional roles and the 
eight behavioral goals, the professional context in Ahich the behavior 
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is to be demonstrated might be described as a communication 
context. For example, the teacher performing in a tutoria! or conferring 
rC*e might be relating to only one other individual; ttie teacher in a 
problem-solving staff committee would be functioning in a small 
group; the teacher lecturing or speaking persuasively to a community 
group would be functioning as a public speaker; the teacher, partici- 
pating in a panel discussion which is broadcast on a local television 
station, would be functioning in a small group as well asa mass media 
context. Recognition of these specific contexts in conjunction with the 
competency statements in the models might be helpful for setting cri- 
tenon levelsfor performances in teacher education programs. 

ftelational Dimensions: Another dimension to be considered for facilita- 
tion of criterion-referenced assessment is the relational dimension, 
i.e., whether what is to be observed is the teacher's behavior apart 
from his or her effects on others (for example, the ability to block a 
scene from a play), or the teacher's ability to teach others to teach (for 
example, helping a student teacher to plan a lesson that will get 
students to effectively block a scene). Presumably performance as- 
sessments will differ for the foregoing goals. 

5. Competencies are specified and made public prior to instruction. 

Hopefully, the competency guidelines will form the basis for instruc- 
tional strategies in pre-service and in-service programs in such a way that 
a profile of the teacher's competencies could be drawn at any point in 
time. To do this, competencies must be appropriately selected and 
specified for courses or programs of study. 

6. Learners completing the CBE program demonstrate a wide range of 
competency profiles. 

The prospective specialist in speech communication, ano mass 
media, should be able to formulate competency "modules" from the 
guidelines. These modules would reflect competencies for which they 
wish t) be recognized in the certification and staffing pro'^esses. Ob- 
viously, within the wide range of competencies described for each spe- 
cialist group, there will be individual differences in the depth to which 
one achieves given competencies. Although minimal competencies 
would be specified by criterion-refersnced assessment, certifying 
agencies should indicate areas where teachers could be given "credit" 
for special areas of competence. 

The statements reflect hundreds of statements in teacher preparation 
docum'^nts reviewed by the task force. They represent a synthesis of the 
competencies recommended for specialists and non-specialists in 
speech communication and theatre. 
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SUMMARY 



The urpose of the competency models which follow is to provide 
professionals in the fields of communication, theatre and education with 
guidelines for formulating competencies and related assessment 
procedures. The models can be applied to pre- and in-service education 
programs designed to help teachers achieve communication and theatre 
related skills relevant to their professional roles. They can also be used as 
guidelines for designing pre- and in-service programs and for modifying 
csrtification and staffing procedures in relation to elementary and secon- 
dary school communication and theatre specialists. The models can be 
used to formulate competency based teacher education programs which 
meet the six specifications outlined by the National Consortium of CBE 
Centers. There are five Competency Models for specialists and non-spe- 
cialists in communication and theatre. The competency statements are 
organized around the following dimensions: 

1. Rve Teacher Roles: 1) Model, 2) Facilitator of Learning, 3) 
Resource Person, A) Participation in the Profession and 5) Change 
Agent, 

2. Eight Communication and Theatre Goals: These were described as 
goals for all teachers in the 1975 Guidelines presented at the end 
of this document. 

3. Three Specialist Goals: 1) Development of communication and 
theatre programs; 2) Implementation of communication and 
theatre programs and 3) facilitation of students' career-related 
competencies. 

It is suggested iri the introduction that the constructs of "communica- 
tion contexts" and "relational dimensions" might be used in applying 
the guidelines to generate specific competencies and assessment 
procedures. 

Finally, it is recommended that the specialist models be used w«th 
reference to Model 1 which delineates those communication and theatre 
competencies to be achieved by all teachers. 
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MODEL 1: NON-SPECIALISTS 
COMMUNICATION AND THEATRE COMPETENCIES 
FOR ALL TEACHERS 



8oai 1: THE TEACHER WiU DEMONSTRATE COMMUNICATION AND 
THEATRE COMPETENCIES NECESSARY TO PERFORM THE ROLES OF MODEI. 
FACILITATOR OF LEARNING, AND RESOURCE PERSON IN EDUCATIONAL AND 
COMMUNITY SEHiNGS. 

Competency 1: The teacher will prepare messages appropriate to various 
audiences and purposes by: 

a. selecting organizational patterns appropriate to the audience and 
purpose. 

b. demonstrating principles of audience analysis and adaptation. 

c. specifying a desired response for communication appropriate to 
the age level, abilities and knowledge needs of listeners. 

d. formulating a central idea or "critical message'' that will form an 
organizingframework for listeners. 

e. selecting appropriate forms of support to validate ideas (e.g. exam- 
ples, statistics, testimony, etc.). 

f. applying appropriate tests before selecting supporting materials 
(e.g. consistency of same source on same topic, date of materials, 
biases of sources, etc.). 

g. appropriately selecting, employing and introducing instructional 
media. 

h. applying factors of human motivation to stimulate changes by.- 

(1) identifying basic need systems that influence motivation. 

(2) establishing communication environments conducive to 
change (trusting, positive, supportive, etc.). 

Competency 2: The teacher will deliver messages aniropriate to various 
contexts tqf: 

a. demonstrating effective use of the vocal mechanism by: 

(1) demonstrating vocal factors consistent with the meaning of the 
message. 
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(2) adjusting vocal factors in relation to audience size content c.nd 

amplification hardware. 
^3) adjusting vocal factors to maturational levels of the listener, 
b. demonstrating appropriate use of verbal and non-verbal language 
codes by: 

(1) delivering messages for a variety of communication purpo:>es 
and audiences. 

(2) demonstrating a sense of drama in story telling or reading 
aloud. 

(3) enhancing listener comprehension and interest through facial 
and bodily expressions that are congruent with meanings. 

(4) demonstrating enthusiasm in relating with others. 

Competency 3: The teacher will select and manage communication 
processes by: 

a. utilizing communication and improvisationa! processes in dyads, 
small groups, large groups and mass communication. 

b. utilizing instructional and mass media to facilitate learning. 

c. selecting spatial arrangements appropriate to communication 
processes. 

d. recognizing the effects of environmental factors such as color, 
light, temperature, etc., on communication processes in various 
group settings. 

e. using problem-solving models in classroom and community 
contexts. 

f. provoking thoughtful consideration of problems (e.g., asking open- 
ended questions, accepting and building on student-initiated 
ideas, etc.). 

g. creating role playing activities that explore problem-solution situa- 
tions. 

h. providingopportunitiesand time for thoughtful responses. 

i. generating alternate communication strategies and anticipating 
consequences for each. 

j. using in group discussions such techniques as following an 
agenda, providing oral summmaries, providing reinforcement to 
participants, etc. 

Competency 4: The teacher will demonstrate effective listening skills in a 
variety of contexts by: 

a. demonstrating attitudes and skills which enhance human rela- 
tionships such as: 
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(1) exhibiting openness to "feedback'' in dyadic, small group and 
large group situations. 

(2) exhibiting willingness to be persuaded or not persuaded on the 
basis of message content rather than delivery. 

(3) "mirroring" and "restating" feelings in interpersonal situa- 
tions. 

(4) accepting original responses in creative activities. 

b. applying functional, e;hical and aesthetic considerations in eval- 
uating messages through such skills as: 

(1) comparing messages from different sources for consistency 
and logical validity. 

(2) comparing messages from the same source on the same issue 
for consistency. 

(3) determining consistency of verba! and non-verOal cues. 

(4) judging whether components of expression are unified to 
acnieve purposes. 

(5) describing the elements that contribute to an intensely dra- 
matic moment/peak experience. " 

(6) judging speakers on the basis of values, purposes and past 
communication performance. 



Competency 5: The teacher will demonstrate values which promote com- 
munication processes and artistic experiences appropriate to a multi- 
cultural, democratic society by: 

a. demonstrating receptiveness toward viewpoints or artistic products 
from different cultures by: 

(1) encouraging artistic expression that reflects aesthetic values 
of divergent cultures. 

(2) providing r^oportunities to view quality artistic products related 
to variou:^ cultures. 

(3) providing a supportive environment for communicative and 
artistic expression. 

(4) listening or viewing with suspended judgment. 

(5) recognizing patterns of communication used to express needs 
in different cultures. 

(6) demonstrating openness toward characteristics and values im- 
plicit in the messages of individuals whose cultural back- 
grounds differ from the teacher's own. 

b. demonstrating attitudes which promote processes of free mquiry in 
classroom and societal contexts. 

c. applying criteria for evaluatingartistic experiences. 
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d. applying principles and processes of conflict resolution to foster 
acceptance of various viewpoints. 

e. demonstrating understanding of the functions of mass communi- 
cation in promoting or inhibiting democratic procedures in contem- 
porary nations. 

Competency & The teacher will recognize the role of mass communica- 
tion in American society by: 

a. identifying differences between mass communication and interper- 
sonal communication with respect to such factors as: 

(1) media interface 

(2) audiences 

(3) feedback patterns 

b. distinguishing between mass communication (as process) and 
nfiass media (transmitting agents within process) with '-espect to 
such factors as: 

(1) components, e.g., senders, receivers, messages, channels, 
noise and feedback. 

(2) functions of gatekeepers. 

c. describing relationships between mass communication and 
popular culture with respect to such factors as:. 

(1) differences among folk, elite and popular cultures. 

(2) evaluation of popular culture as a mass communication 
phenomenon. 

d. demonstrating understanding the impact of mass communica- 
tion on American Society with respect to such factors as: 

(1) the effects of media upon their students' perceptions, emo- 
tions, beliefs and actions. 

(2) societal changes that have occured as a result of rapid 
development of media. 

(3) influence of media on social and political processes. 

(4) future societal changes likely to occur as a result of media 
developments. 

e. demonstrating awareness of the sources of support for mass com- 
munication in the American capitalistic system by- 

(1) comparing the American media establishment (private own- 
ership, commercial support with the media establishment in 
other countries. 

(2) describing the interrelationships among advertisers and target 
audiences and the effects of these interrelationships on the 
content and operation of the mass media. 
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(3) describing the differences that exist among the media support 
systems for newspapers, magazines, books, radio, television, 
and film and the effect of such differences on media content, 
f. demonstrating knowledge of the relationships between government 
and mass media by: 

(1) describing the purpose and restrictions of current copyright 
legislation. 

(2) explaining the free speech and free press provisions of the 
First Amendment and describing how these have been applied 
to the mass media. 

6oal 2: THE TEACHER Wli: DEMONSTRATE SiCIUS AND ATTITUDES FOR 
FOSTERIIW PRODUCTIVE COMMUNICATIVE AND AESTHETIC EXPERIENCES IN 
STUDENTS. 

Compoltncy 1: The teacher will identify stages and factors in lang;iage 
and communlsative development in relation to: 

a. stages of physical, perceptual and emotional development. 

b. pupil problems in speaking and listening. 

c. pupil problems in non-verbal communication. 

d. influences of family, peers and mass media. 

e. interrelationships among reading, writing, speaking and listening. 

f . relationships between language and communication. 

g. development of communication speaking and listening functions 
involved in: 

(1) informing 

(2) controlling 

(3) feeling 

(4) imagining 

(5) ritualizing 

Competency 2: The teacher will demonstrate approaches and techniques 
for coping with pupils with special communication problems by: 

a. identifying sources of such problems as reticence, noisiness, disor- 
ganized messages, etc. 

b. utilizing appropriate procedures for referral to speech and hearing 
specialists. 

c. individualizing communication instruction in the classroom 
through: 

(1) selection of appropriate instructional resources to enhance 
communication. 
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(2) implementation of instructional procedures, appropriate to the 
child's language and communication needs. 

Competency 3: The teacher will employ approaches and techniques to 
enhance development of children*s oral communication competencies by: 

providing instruction in listeni;<g. 

providing instruction for achieving various communication goals 
through processes of informing, persuading, discussing, entertain- 
ing, imagining, improvising, problem solving, etc.; 
providing opportunities for practicing communication skills 
through creative dram^j, role playing and other improvisational 
techniques. 

providing opportunities to critically evaluate messages received 
through mass media. 

providing opportunities to evaluate live theatrical peiformances. 



a. 
b. 



c. 



d. 



e. 



Competency 4: The teacher will stimulate creative processes in pupils by: 

a. identifying stages in the creative process (e.g. definition of the 
problems, incubation, generating solutions). 

b. incorporating into instruction time for imaginative experiences 
(e,g. creative dramatics, role playing, creative movement). 

c. providing resources and materials tor creative expression (e.g. 
rhythm instruments, art supplies, costumes, cameras, recording 
equipment, etc.) 

d. bringing theatre artists and appropriate theatrical productions to 
the school. 

e. expression (e.g. colorful, stimulating displays, flexible spatial ar- 
rangements, etc.) 

f . facilitating a non-threatening environment for sharing products of 
creative expression. 

g. participating with students in the development of artistic ex- 
periences and products. 

Competency 5: The teacher will apply knowledge of the processes of 
human perception in artistic expression by: 

a. facilitating the re-creation of experiences through creative drama 
and characterization (e.g., role-playing situations such as fear, joy, 
anger, love, etc.) 

b. recognizing how past experiences contribute to interpretation of 
new information collected through the senses. 

c. providing opportunities for collectins information through the 
various senses. 
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d. introducing artistic form in a way that enhances freedon: of 
aesthetic expression. 



Competency & The teacher will foster expression of and receptiveness 
toward dhrergent viewpoints and communtcaticn styles try: 

a. developing programs which account for individual needs. 

b. recognizing bases for divergence in viewpoints and personal styles 
of communication. 

c. presenting samples of ways different cultures verbally and non-ver- 
bally communicate the same message. 

d. utilizing factors that lead to receptive environments. 

e. encouraging pupils "try out" various communication styles in dif- 
ferent contexts. 
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SPECiAUST PROGRAMS 

The models which follow provide guidelines for the preparation and 
certification oi specialists in communication and theatre. It is assumed 
that the specialist, like all other teachers, will have met the minimal 
competericies of programs desigried according to the guidelines in Model 
I. The viewpoint underlying the guidelines is that all teachers are "com- 
munication generalists/' i.e., that teaching-learning processes are 
essentially communicative processes and that all teachers must attain 
certain minimal competencies embodied in the fields of communication 
and theatre in order to effectively perform their roles (outlined on p. 3). 

Specialists differ from non-specialists in their breadth and depth of 
competencies in communication and theatre related areas. Furthermore 
it is apparent in the guidelines that each specialist must attain specific 
competencies from the fields of the other specialists, e.g., the speech 
communication specialist must apply principles from theatre and vice 
versa. 

Another factor distinguishing specialists from non-specialists is an 
emphasis on the roles of resource person and professional, i.e., the spe- 
cialist becomes responsible as a "delegate from the communication and 
theatre professions'' for program planning and development and for help- 
ing others to apply significant content and processes. 

In preparing, certifying or staffing personnel in the area of communi- 
cation and theatre it is entirely possible that a single individual could at- 
tain competencies in more than one specialty area. It is also possible 
that programs may prepare K-12 specialists who have attained 
competencies in all of the specialty areas. If the latter is done, however, 
it is advisable that a minimum of a five-year program be instituted in 
order for the necessary competencies to be attained. 
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MODEL 2: ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE ARTS 
SPECIALISTS: COMPETENCIES IN COMMUNICATION 
AND THEATRE 



Model 2 guidelines are based upon the premise that elementary lan- 
guage arts teachers are specialists with respect to the special needs of 
children but are generalists with respect to communication and theatre. 
Ideally, they are the individuals responsible for developing (and assisting 
others in developing) sequential programs which promote the overall 
development of language and communication skills. The competencies 
comprising the model are elaborations of or supplements to those re- 
quired in Model I for all teachers. 

Goal 1: THE ELEMENTARY SPECIALIST WILL DEMONSTRATE 
COMPETENCIES NECESSARY TO DEVELOP COMMUNICATION AND THEATRE 
PROGRAMS IN EDUCATIONAL AND COMMUNIH SETTINGS. 

Competency 1: The elementary specialist will develop programs which 
help others use interaction to facilitate learning by: 

a. denr.onstrating for teachers and parents large groups, small groups, 
or dyads, those communication processes whii h facilitate instruc- 
tion for particular pupils. 

b. applying creative drama to facilitate interaction in learning 
contexts. 

Competency 2: The elementary specialist will develop programs which 
emphasize communicative processes designed to change children's be- 
havior by: 

a. identifying factors that influence motivation from pre-school 
through adolescence. 

b. establishing communication environments conducive to change 
(e.g., positive, supportive). 

c. demonstrating knowledge of factors in changing children's at- 
titudes. 

d. demonstrating communication processes for arbitration and con- 
flict resolution in educational settings. 
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Competency 3: The elementary specialist will develop programs that em« 
phasizt communication processes in relation to development of self-con- 
cept by; 

incorporating into curricula factors that contribute to children's 
positive sslf-concepts. 

b. constructing individualized programs ot instruction for dealing with 
communication problems such as reticence, faulty listening, etc. 

c. guiding creative drama activities emphasizing individuality 
(imaginative perception and creative self expression). 

Competency 4: The elementery specialist will foster communication and 
creative expr3Ssion among different cultures by: 

a. demonstrating knowledge of verbal and non-verbal communication 
patterns in various cultural gioups. 

b. demonstrating techniques for facilitating communication in multi- 
cultural classrooms. 

c. providing creative drama experiences in which all children can sue- 
ceed* 

Competency 5: The elementery specialist will develop school a., j com- 
munity programs that reflect aesthetic values of divergent cultures by: 

a. permitting individual expression through artistic activities unique 
to divergent cultures. 

b. exposing students to a variety of aesthetic experiences based on 
the arts of many different cultures. 

c. demonstrating knowledge of elements in artistic expression and 
aesthetic values. 

d. valuing human universality in aesthetic expression beneath the 
expressed differences. 

Coal 2: THE ELEMENTARY SPECIALIST WILL DEMONSTRATE 
C4)MPETENCIES NECESSARY TO IMPLEMENT PROGRAMS WHICH HELP 
STUDENTS ACHIEVE SKIUS AND AHITUDES RELATED TO COMMUNICATION 
AND THEATRE. 

Competency 1: The elementery specialist will assist pupils in use of the 
vocal mechanism by: 

a. providing opportunities in creative drama and oral interpretation to 
explore their vocal potential (e.g. use of pitch, rate, intensify, etc.) 

b. diagnosing deficiencies in operation of the vocal mechanism in 
relation to maturational factors. 
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c. implementing corrective measures for vocal deficiencies or making 
appropriate referrals. 

d, providing opportunities for pupils to develop skills for communica- 
tive functions. 

Competency 2: The elementary specialist will assist pupils in language 
development in relation to communicative development by: 

a. applying knowledge from current research on language and com- 
munication development. 

b. individualizing communication activities in instructional contexts 
in all areas of the curriculum for bi-lingual and bi-cultural pupils. 

c. providing creative drama and related speech, movement, imagina- 
tive and sensory awareness activities. 

d. fostering language activ'ties in communication contexts. 

Competency 3: The elementary specialist will assist teachers and 
students in developing competencies which demonstrate: 

a. appropriate organizational patterns. 

b. validation or expansion of ideas. 

c. skill in creating^ramatic plot, character, improvised dialogue, ac- 
tion and theme. 

d. fundamentals of audience analysis and adaptation. 

e. messages that are functional, e.g., designed to get specific desired 
responses from others. 

f. messages that are aesthetic (e.g.. utilize originality, imagery, 
expanded vocabularyand unity). 

g. messages that are ethical (e.g., reflect responsible rep^ Ung of 
facts and inferences, a respect for truthfulness, etc.;) 

Competency 4: The elementary specialist will foster in students the prin- 
ciples of effective auditory processing by: 

a. identifying major deficiencies in hearing and auding. 

b. recognizing the effects of deficient auditory memory, sequencing 
and figure-ground discrimination on the communication act. 

c. demonstrating principles of effective listening in a variety of com- 
munication contexts. 

d. making appropriate referrals for hearing deficiencies. 

e. implementing corrective measures for listening problems. 

f. creating situations in which students must respond to one another. 
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Compttency S: The elementary specialist will foster creative processes 
and artistic experiences by assisting otiiers in: 

a. identifying stages in the creative process (e.g., definition of the 
problem, incubation, generating solutions) and attributes of crea- 
tive expression (e.g. fluency, flexibility, elaboration, originality, 
etc.) 

b. incorporating time for imaginative experiences into lesson plans 
(e.g. creative dramatics, creative movement). 

c. utilizing resources and materials (e.g., rhythm instruments, art 
supplies^ costumes) for development of creativity. 

d. creating a physical environment conducive to creative expression 
(e.g. colorful, stimulating displays, flexible spatial arrangements). 

e. providing outside resources (e.g. artists, productions, etc.) 

f. facilitating a non-threatening environment for sharing products of 
creative expression. 

g. participating with students in the development of artistic ex- 
periences and products. 

h. recognizing dramatic possibilities existing continually in the 
classroom and being able to use these possibilities to motivate 
meaningful creative drama experiences. 

i. identifying appropriate literature, themes, guidelines or ideas for 
dramatic development. 

j. developing questioning strategies to facilitate creative develop- 
ment. 

k. developing guidance techniques for role playing situations and 
creative drama. 

Competency 6: The elementary specialist will assist others in making 
communication choices based on an analysis of potential consequences by: 

a. applying techniques of positive/negative valences to alternatives 
and consequences. 

b. generating more than one alternative to solve problems and more 
than one potential consequence for each alternative. 

c. giving rationales for choices made. 

d. identifying logical and personal bases underlying consequences. 

e. identifying vested interests/personal agendas that enter into 
consideration of consequences. 

Competency 7: The elementary specialist will assist pupils in enjoying 
theatre and in critically viewing mass media by: 

a. supplying good models cf theatre and mass media. 
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b. helping the student discern quality elements in theatrical and 

mass communication productions, 
c guiding the student's development of aesthetic taste (an individual 
' and growing set of standards) in order to appreciate good theatre 
and mass communication. 

Competency 8: The elementary specialist will act as resource person in 
drama and communication activities by: 

a. conducting in-service workshop^ for teachers in creative drama, 
choral speaking and various phases of formal theatre. 

b demonstrating techniques and potential of creative drama with 
children for parents, teachers and community youth leaders. 

c providing teachers and community youth leaders with ideas and 
' resource materials for drama, movement and related creative 
speech activities. 

d educating teachers, parents, administrators and community youth 
' leaders concerning the need and nature of informal and forma 
drama and speech activities in the curriculum and in recreational 
settings. 



Goal 3- THE ELEMENTARY SPECIALIST WILL DEMONSTRATE 
COMPETENCIES NECESSARY TO FACILITATE STUDENTS' DEVELOPMENT OF 
CAREER-RELATED SKILLS AND AHITUDES. 

Competency 1 : The Elementary Specialist will assist students in develop- 
ing communication competencies related to the world of work by: 

a. guiding processes of communication to enhance self-awareness in 
relation to potential career choices by: 

(1) assisting students in intra-personal communication, i.e., ex- 
ploration of interests, abilities and other aspects of self in rela- 
tion to the world of work. 

(2) assisting students in interpersonal communication, i.e., 
speaking and listening with others to process information re- 
lated to the world of work. 

b demonstrating in actual, mediated, or simulated contexts the im- 
portance of communication skills in. various work settings. 

c. developing language and theatre arts components for programs in 
career education. 

d motivating and guiding creative drama experiences that provide op- 
portunities for students to explore the activities and new points of 
view related to various careers. 
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Cofflpetancy 2: The teacher wi!l assist students in explonW careers in 
communication and theatre by: 

a. introducing the field to students, teachers and community person- 
nel. 

b. providing students with opportunities to observe workers in com- 
munication and theatre. 

c. understanding career-related implications of speech communica- 
tion and theatre. 

d. providing information about career-related opportunities in speech 
communication and theatre. 

e. participating actively in communication and theatre professional 
organizations in order to maintain contemporary perspectives of 
the field. 
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MODEL 3: SECONDARY SCHOOL SPEECH 
COMMUNICATION SPECIALISTS 



The speech communication specialist at the secondary school level is 
likely to teach in programs which emphasize interpersonal communica- 
tion, psycholinguistics. public speaking, oral interpretation, debate and 
various other aspects of communication education. Because the speech 
communication specialist is a generalist with respect to the field of com- 
munication, he or she is likely to be called upon to implement co-cur- 
ricular programs most typically in the field of forensics. However, the 
speech communication specialist should not be called upon to direct 
forensics unless the competencies outlined in Model 3A below have 
been met. In addition, it is assumed that the speech communication 
specialist will have achieved a high level of proficiency in those 
competencies outlined in Model 1 for all teachers. Unless the 
competencies outlined for the theatre and mass communication spe- 
cialists h3ve been mel, the speech communication specialist should not 
be assigned to implement curricular or co-curricular theatre or mass 
communication programs. Because the speech communication spe- 
cialist is primarily concerned with developing communication com- 
petencies in others, the following goals and competencies should be 
achieved. 



Goal 1: THE SPEECH COMMUNICATION SPECIALIST WILL OEMONSTRATE 
COMPETENCIES NECESSARY TO DEVELOP COMMUNICATION PROGRAMS IN 
EDUCATIONAL AND COMMUNITY SEHINGS. 



Competency 1: The speech communication specialist will organize pro* 
grams In the school and community which develop in individuals under- 
standing, appreciation, and improvement of spoken symbolic interaction by: 

a. developing in individuals the ability to compare and contrast com- 
munication variables within and across levels of the communica- 
tion process. 

b. developing in individuals an appreciatio.^ of the values, purposes 
nnd functions of communication in society. 

c. assisting individuals in improving their communication skills. 
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Competency 2: The speech communication specialist wi-i organize pro- 
grams in the school and community related to secondary school student' 
needs by: 

a. assessing the knowledge, attitudes, skills, and learning styles of 
students, relative to communication behaviors. 

b. specifying concrete learning and communication goals related to 
their individual needs. 

c. tailoring content and learnmg strategy to the communication needs 
of individual students. 

Competency 3: Tne speech communication specialist will act as a 
resource/consultant to others on problems related to cornmunication be- 
havior by: 

a. providing information on human communication development to 
colleagues in other disciplmes, parents, students, and community 
personnel. 

b. providing solutions to problems of cross/cultural communication 
and classroom situations, school situations, and community 
personnel. 

c. helping others to cope with such problems as reticence, apprehen 
sion, disorganized thinking, tendency to dominate, classroom and 
community conflict, etc. 

d. helping others to foster productive communication climates. 

e. facilitating communication processes which foster educational and 
societal change. 

Goal 2: THE SPEECH COMMUNICATION SPECIALIST WILL DEMONSTRATE 
COMPkTENCIES NECESSARY TO IMPLEMENT PROGRAMS WHICH HELP 
STUDENTS TO COMMUNICATE EFFECTIVELY. 

Competency 1: The speech communication specialist will assist students 
in communicating effectively in a variety of contexts by: 

a. providing models and demonstrations of messages appropriate to 
various audiences, purposes and levels of communication. 

b. demonstrating the interactive reciprocal nature of communication. 

c. develoning students' abilities to generate and organize messages 
by: 

(1) encouraging students to talk forrrially and informally about 
substantive matters which interest and/or concern them. 

(2) providing opportunities for studerits to discern and analyze or- 
ganizational patterns in a variety of types of discourse. 
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(3) providing for the exercise of organiza^'nnal skills through the 
patterningand outlining of their own f;tti$ages. 

(4) demonstrating to students the applications of reasoning to dis- 
course. 

(5) helping students to identify and utilize sources of illustrative 
or explanatory materials, including the self. 

d. assisting students in developing effective delivery skills by: 

(1) providing formal and informal opportunities for guided 
practice in oral communication. 

(2) creating practice experiences which build confidence and a 
willingness to communicate ideas orally. 

e. assisting students in developing the skills and techniques 
necessary for effective communication within specialized forms of 
discourse such as discussion, interview, conversation, debate, 
public speaking, etc. such as: 

(1) comparing and contraslmg the formats and situational 
constraints among forms. 

(2) exposing students to the uses of each form in education and 
work settings. 

(3) providing students with guided practice in the various forms of 
discourse. 

Competency 2: The communication specialist will assist students in 
developing aesthetic values and sensitive responses in communication 
contexts by: 

a. developing in students an awareness of the forms of artistic 
expression and their communicative impact. 

b. developing in students the ability to apply aesthetic theory to com- 
munication phenomena. 

c. assisting students in developing a rhetorical style which balances 
factors of communicative effectiveness with artistic considera- 
tions. 

d. developing in students specific encoding and decoding skills and 
attitudes which promote free inquiry, critical listening, receptive- 
ness toward divergent viewpoints, and willingness to support (func- 
tionally and artistically) an unpopular idea. 

Competency 3: The communication specialist will assist students in 
developing abilities to anticipate the consequences of communication deci- 
sions and behaviors on themselves and others by: 

a. appraising students of the importance of research and evidence for 
effective decision making. 
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b. allowing students to test the impact of manipulating communica- 
tion variables as source, receiver, message, channel, and network, 
in structured classroom and laboratory experiences. 

c. assisting students to recognize sources of feedback and interpret 
feedback to achieve their communicative purposes. 

d. assisting students in identifying supportive and defensive com- 
munication behaviors and their impact on intv^rpersonal rela- 
tionships. 

e. providing students with examples of the effects of inappropriate 
communication decisions. 

f. providing students with opportunities to predict the effects of 
various rhetorical appeals, channel and media choices in given 
communication contexts. 



Competency 4: The speech communication specialist will prepare 
students to evaluate messages on the basis of functional, ethical, and 
aesthetic considerations by: 

a. stressing the importance of good listening as a prerequisite for 
evaluations. 

b. providing students with guidelines for distinguishing among situa- 
tions which require functional, ethical, or aesthetic criteria for 
evaluating messages. 

c. describing for students the theories underlying each of the three 
critical approaches. 

d. teaching students to apply functional, ethical or aesthetic criteria 
for evaluation to discourse heard both in-and outside of class. 

e. encomaging students to construct sets of criteria for evaluation 
based on both theoretical considerations and their own belief 
systems. 



Goal 3: THE SPEECH COMMUNICATION SPECIALIST WILL DEVELOP 
COMPETENCIES NECESSARY TO FACILITATE STUDENTS' DEVELOPMENT OF 
CAREER-RELATED SKILLS AND ATTITUDES. 



Competency 1: The communication specialist will assist in developing 
communication skills appropriate to students' chosen careers by: 

a. introducing students to the unique skills and responsibilities of 
job-related commun icat'on. 

b. providing students with opportunities to practice initiating and 
receiving messages in contexts relevant to careers 
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Competency 2: The communication specialist will assist students in 
developing communication competencies consistent with career develop* 
mentiqf: 

a. teaching students methods for self-assessment of communication 
competencies. 

b. providing students with information regarding sources of informa- 
tion on improving communication competencies. 

Competency 3: The communication specialist will provide students with 
opportunities to consider careers related to the field of communication by: 

a. being active in professional organizations related to communicr. 
tion. 

b. providing live and media resources on college speech communica- 
tion programs. 

c. providing opportunities for students to interact with people in com- 
munication-related careers. 



MODEL 3A: SECONDARY SCHOOL FORENSiCS 
SPECIALISTS 



In 1974 a National Developmental Conference on Forensics co- 
sponsored by SCA sought to chart future directions for forensics educa- 
tion. Conferees sought to conceptualize the nature of a forensics program 
adequately funded, supported by the administration, and staffed with 
forensics specialists. The forward looking recommendations for prepara- 
tion of school personnel to teach m such programs which emerged from 
the Conference comprise the basis for the guidelines for preparation and 
certification of forensics educators presented in Model 3A. The domain 
of forensics was described at the conference: 

Forensics is an educational activity primarily concerned with using 
an argumentative perspective in examining problems and communi- 
cating with people. An argumentative perspective on communica- 
tion involves the study of reason given by people as justification for 
acts, beliefs, attitudes, and values. From this perspective, forensics 
activities, including debate and individual events, are laboratories 
for helping students to understand and communicate vanous forms 
of argument more effectively in a variety of contexts with a vanety of 
audiences. 5 



*Sce James McSalh, ed , fcyeos^cs^Commtr/jrcafw The Argumtntative Penpccttve. Sktiktt. WUnoa National 
TextbooiiCo. 1975.P M 
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The competencies model presented below assumes attainment of the 
minimal competencies for all teachers as outlined in Model I and the at- 
tainment of the competencies for the speech communication specialists 
outlined in Model 3. 



Coal 1: THE FORENSICS SPECIAUST WILL DEMONSTRATE COMPETENCIES 
NECESSARY TO DEVELOP FORENSICS PROGRAMS IN EDUCATIONAL AND 
COMMUNITY SEHINGS. 



Competency 1: The forensics specialist will develop forensics programs 
which achieve optimal educational outcomes by: 

a. proposing appropriate programs to link forensics activities to other 
educational goals and programs of the school. 

b. proposing programs which help pupils to communicate effectively 
in a variety of social contexts. 

Competency 2: The forensics specialist will develop efficient programs 
by: 

a. preparing and defending a budget based upon student needs and 
benefits. 

• b. proposing better and more efficient methods for administering the 
forensics program. 

c. keeping accurate records of the accomplishments of the forensics 
program. 

d. organizing efficient tournaments with respect to: invitations, 
schedules of events, transportation, meal planning, employment of 
critic-judges, etc. 

Competency 3: The forensics specialist will organize clinics, tournaments 
and workshops to help students improve as forensics participante by: 

a. demonstrating a knowledge of tournament objectives ano stan- 
dards. 

b. developing procedures for consistent evaluation of activities in 
relationship to the philosophy of the department and the school. 

c. providing the maximum number of students with a variety of 
forensics experiences within budgetary limits. 

d. preparing students to participate in the various 'orensics events. 

e. assisting students in locating materials adaptable to specific 
events and suitable to the talents of the individual student in- 
volved. 
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6oal 2: THE FCRENSICS SPECIALIST WiU DEMONSTRATE COMPETENCIES 
NECESSARY TO IMPLEMENT FORENSICS PROGRAMS WHICH HELP STUDENTS 
TO DEVELOP EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION SKIUS AND AHITUDES. 

Competency 1: The forensics specialist will provide diversified program 
activities to meet the needs of all interested students by: 

a. including a variety of activities in the forensics program (dis- 
cussion, various forms of debate, individual events, etc) 

b. encouraging participation by students from minority and bi-lingual 
groups. 

c. encouraging participation by students of varying academic 
abilities. 

d. encouraging students to develop their individual talents through 
participation in forensics activities. 

e. encouraging students to participate in forums and organizational 
activities in the community. 

Competency 2: The forensics specialist will foster an ethical approach to 
competition by: 

a. assisting students in learning the standards of responsible com- 
munication in a democratic society. 

b. helping students to understano the reasons for the rules and reg- 
ulations of the sponsoring group. 

c. placing competition in an educational perspective. 

Competency 3: The forensics specialist will demonstrate the ability for 
constructive criticism by: 

a. giving written and oral critiques emphasizing positive as well as 
negative aspects of performance. 

b. utilizing functional, aesthetic and ethical criteria as the basi^ for 
criticism. 

c. encouraging students to evaluate and utilize the constructive 
criticism of peers, laypersons and critic judges. 

Competency 4: The forensics specialist will utilize school and community 
resources to enhance the forensics program by: 

a. publicizing the scope and purposes of the forensics program. 

b. integrating the forensics progrr^m with other academic programs 
(e.g. history, English, civics, etc.) 

c. integrating the forensics program w.th community activities (e.g. 
political discussions, town meetings, «tc.) 
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d. establishing a network of communication with school personnel, 
parents and community agencies. 



6oai 3: THE FORENSICSSPECIAUST WILL DEMONSTRATE COMPETENCIES 
NECESSARY TO FACILITATE STUDENTS' DEVELOPMENT OF CAREER RELATED 
SKILLS AND ATTITUDES. 

Con^if^Mcy 1: The forensics specialist will demonstrate knowledge of 
the apptiotfon of forensics skills to career and personal success by: 

a. helping students observe and analyze occ^ ipations where forensics 
processes are emphasized (e.g. logical analysis of arguments, deci- 
sion making, evaluation of evidence, conflict management, etc. 

b. helping students observe (through actual or simulated instances), 
communication problems which might be solved through the ap- 
plication of forensics skills. 

c. helping students to apply forensics skills (research analysis, or- 
ganization, development of ideas, communication in achieving 
their educational career goals. 

Competency 2: The forensics specialist will introduce students to op* 
portuntties to pursue careers related to forensics by: 

a. providing live and media resources on college speech and forensics 
programs. 

b. providing opportunities for students to interact with people who are 
in forensics-related careers. 
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MODEL 4: SECONDARY SCHOOL THEATRE 
SPECIALISTS 

These guidelines assume the purpose of theatre education in the 
secondary schools to be twofold. First, it should function in a capacity 
which assists adolescents in developing into sensitive, responsive and 
responsible members of society. Secondly, it should provide experiences 
and training which will perpetuate and enrich the art of theatre. Both 
purposes can and should be accomplished through planned programs of 
instructional experiences that extend beyond the formal curricular offer- 
ings in the area of theatre. The teacher of theatre at the secondary level 
must be capable of guiding the learning of adolescents in Ihe art of 
theatre and of utilizing theatre as a strategy or tool to facilitate growth 
and learning in all areas of adolescent development. Therefore, the 
theatre specialist programs should be designed to enable the prospective 
teacher to achieve the fol'- ving objectives related to self and students. It 
is assumed that theMre specialists will have achieved proficiency in the 
competencies outlined in Model I for non-specialists. 

Goal 1: THE THEATRE SPECIAUST WILL DEMONSTRATE COMPETENCIES 
NECESSARY TO DEVELOP THEATRE PROGRAMS IN EDUCATIONAL AND COM* 
MUNITYSEHINGS. 

Competency 1: The theatre specialist will organize programs focusing on 
theatre as an art form which: 

a. relate through theatre history the values, purposes and functtansof 
theatre in past and present societies. 

b. provide experiences demonstrating theatre to be relevant to 
contemporary life style, including: 

(1) attendance at professional theatre performances. 

(2) participation in play festivals and contests. 

(3) interviews and meetings with practitioners of professional, 
educational and community theatres. 

c. provide interdisciplinary experiences to: 

(1) demonstrate the relevance of theatre to current issues. 

(2) develop a sensitive and aesthetically aware audience through 
theatre enrichment activities. 
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provide experiences that demonstrate theatre to be useful in 
developing personal and social values, including: 

(1) examination of the cooperative and collaborative nature of 
theatre production. 

(2) recognition of the values of individual and group accomplish- 
ments found in theatre production. 

(3) utilization of interscholastic theatre activities as a means of 
expressing school spirit, competition and critical awareness. 

(4) supervision of the theatre activity program in its service 
component (e.g., fund raising for benevolent associations). 

assist students in the understanding of dramatic literature by: 

(1) introducing students to a wide range of dramatic literature 
representative of historical periods and dramatic genre. 

(2) examining dramatic literature in terms of theory and criticism. 

(3) identifying the universalities found in plays from all periods 
and genre. 

assist students in the understanding of theatre as it reflects history 
by: 

(1) exploring change in the use of physical theatre throughout the 
years. 

(2) inter-relating major political and social events with changes in 
the function and form of theatre. 

(3) identifying changes in production techniques and their effects 
on the nature of theatre at different historical periods. 

demonstrate the coordination of theatre crafts into an artistic 
whole by: 

(1) selecting plays which are meaningful to students, director 
and audience. 

(2) selecting plays which are manageable with roispectto facility, 
time, talent and budget. 

(3) guiding actors in the analysis of a play for plot, theme, 
character and structure. 

(4) conducting auditions for cast selection and interviews for 
crew positions. 

(5) scheduling and conducting rehearsals. 

(6) designing and supervising construction of scenery and props. 

(7) designing and supervising the use of lights. 

(8) planning and supervising costume construction and make- 
up. 

(9) designing and supervising costume construction and make- 
up. 
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(10) staging and coordinating dance and musical numbers. 

(11) supervising the creation and coordination of publicity ma- 
terials. 

(12) supervising and coordinating the run of a production (tickets, 
house management, etc.). 

(13) accepting the ethical responsibility for budgeting expendi- 
tures. 

Competency 2: The theatre specialist will organize programs which uti* 
Itze theartre as process or product by: 

a. developing learning experiences for intra, inter and cross-disci- 
plinary studies to strengthen concentration, sensory responses and 
imagination as a means of self-discovery. 

b. developing learning experiences for intra, inter and/or cross-disci- 
plinary studies to increase the awareness of the self as a force af- 
fecting and affected by universal themes, concepts and truths. 

c. developing sociodrama learning experiences for intra, inter and 
cross-disciplinary studies to increase sensitivity to one's self as a 
human being relating to other human beings in varying environ- 
mental contexts. 

d. creating theatre experiences which encourage social cohesion 
within the school/community environments. 

e. developing theatre experiences which contribute to effective com- 
munication processes within the school. 

f . developing theatre experiences which increase opportunities-for in- 
stitutional and community interaction. 



6oal 2: THE THEATRE SPECIAUST WILL DEMONSTRATE COMPETENCIES 
NECESSARY TO IMPLEMENT THEATRE AND MASS MEDIA PROGRAMS WHICH 
HELP STUDENTS TO DEVELOP AESTHETIC VALUES AND SENSITIVE 
RESPONSES TO ARTISTIC AND COMMUNICATIVE EXPERIENCES. 

Competency 1: The theatre specialist will communicate through the 
theatre experience the responsibility of the individual in a free sQcidiy by: 

a. demonstrating a knowledge of the ethical basis of artistic freedom. 

b. demonstrating a knowledge of the historical basis of artistic 
freedom. 

c. demonstrating a knowledge of the legislative/legal constraints that 
may infringe upon the freedom of expression. 

d. demonstrating an understanding of the duties and responsibilities, 
rights and privileges of an artist in a free society. 
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Competency 2: The theatre specialist will communicate the diversity of 
the theatre experience with respect to culture by: 

a. demonstrating knowledge of the cultural function of the theatre 
experiences in various areas and localities. 

b. demonstrating knowledge of the diversity of the theatre experience 
in the cultural development of mdividuals. 

c. demonstrating sensitivity to the variety of form, style and message 
of the theatre experience world-wide. 

Competency 3: The theatre specialist will foster the expression of and ra- 
ceptiveness toward divergent viewpoints and communication styles by: 

a. recognizing the basis for the divergence in viewpoints or personal 
styles inherent in the theatre experience. 

b. recognizing the basis for establishment of a classroom environment 
which values and encourages divergent thinking. 

c. placing value on creative thinking, being alert to new ideas 
proposed by students and encouraging such individuals to con- 
tinue to develop their ideas and talents. 

Competency 4: The theatre specialist will apply elements of dramatic 
criticism to dramatic literature and theatre performance by: 

a. identifying specific philosophical approaches to dramatic criticism 
such as those of Aristotle, Goethe, Shaw, Atkinson, etc. 

b, demonstrating knowledge of dramatic works representative of the 
various historical periods. 

c. attending dramatic productions in a wide variety of styles and 
forms. 

d, applying elements of critical theory to specific theatre perfor- 
mances or written plays. 

Competency 5: The theatre specialist will develop and apply criteria for 
evaluation of dramatic literature and theatre performance by: 

a. identifying principles of aesthetics such as beauty, balance, unity, 
distance and others. 

b. explicating a series of evaluative statements to be used as a basis 
for aesthetic judgment. 

c. applying aestr.etic judgment to a given piece of dramatic literature 
or a theatre performance by producing a unified and coherent writ- 
ten or oral critique including analysis of structure, style and 
thematic elements. 

d. applying aesthetic judgment while conducting rehearsals for 
performance. 
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e. applying aesthetic judgment while creating and executing such 
elements of theatre production as scenic, costume and lighting 
dtsign. 

f. accurately mterpreting manifestations of responses by audience 
' .nembers during a theatre performance. (Among these overt reac- 
tions would be included changes in physical position, facial 
expression, etc.) 

g. exposing students to a wide range of environmental stimuli, stress- 
ing through the theatre experience perception through the various 
senses. 

Competency 6: The theatre specialist will manipulate various components 
of theatrical production to achieve a desired artistic experience by: 

a. utilizing various media appropriate to performance. 

b. utilizing various technological effects (lights, costumes, etcj ap- 
propriate to various performance situations. 

c. utilizing various theatre forms (thrust, arena, proscenium, etc) ap- 
propriate to performance situations. 

Competency 7: The theatre specialist will demonstrate an attitude of com- 
passion and understanding for the human condition as reflected in various 
aesthetic experiences by: 

a. applying appropriate analysis of the dynamic qualities of the 
theatre experience to the drama of everyday life. 

b. fostering an understanding of the emotional content of the theatre 
with an understanding of the breadth of 'he human emotional 
range. 

c. rendering the theatre experience wilr; humanness— that is, with 
warmth, openness and respect. 

Competency 8: The tneatre specialist will demonstrate an awareness of 
the theatre experience as a means of achieving re-creation and self-renewai 
by: 

a. using the techniques of creative drama to reriew vitality, involve- 
ment, spontaneity, honesty, enthusiasm, etc., in self and others. 

b. fostering theatre experiences as a source of pleasure, relaxation 
and spiritual revitalization. 

Competency 9: The theatre specialist will recognize the important struc- 
tures wnich underlie the social processes depicter< \u the theatre experi- 
ence by: 

a. demonstrating an understandingofthe nature of social change and 
its attendant dynamics. 
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utilizing various social cynamics such as association, dissocia- 
tion, accommodation, cooperation, competition, conflict, etc., to 
deepen the theatre experience. 



Competency 10: The theatre specialist will predict the success of a 
theatre production by: 

a. demonstrating a fully developed and practical seiof principles and 
theories of directing by which he may: 

(1) predict the potential outcome of specific casting decisions. 

(2) predict the rehearsal time needed for each aspect of perfor- 
mance. 

(3) demonstrate an understanding of composition, picturalization, 
movement patterns and unification with the potential effect al- 
ways in mind. 

b. helping the performers apply such techniques as listening to each 
other, experiencing sensory reactions to smell, touch, sight, etc., 
as they execute movement and deliver and interpret lines in a 
character performance. 

c. utilizing strategies which increase sensory responses, e.g., se'^^o.ry 
recall, improvisational exercises, etc., to enhance observe 
imagination, etc. 



Competency 11: The theatre specialist will balance various factors of a 
theaLt experience to achieve the desired behavioral responses from par- 
ticipants and audience by: ^ 

a. applying knowledge of design elements (line, color, texture, mass, 
etc.) and predicting the effects of their interrelationships upon the 
participants in a theatre experience 

b. coordinating all the elements (set, lights, actors, director, theatre, 
audio effects, etc.) for unity in theatre performance. 

c. utilizing various participant observers in relation to physical ar- 
rangement (thrust, arena, classroom, etc.) for desired impact. 



Competency 12: The theatre specialist will predict the extent of learning 
to be achieved through a given theatre experience by: 

a. demonstrating an understanding of ducational diagnostic tech- 
niques and their appropriateness to the theatre experience. 

b. demonstrating an ability to evaluate diagnostic information. 
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Competency 13: The theatre special!^ will demonstrate theatre as an 
instrument for behavioral change by: 

a. employing a variety of role-playing situations such as improvisation 
of characters in a given setting, characterization in scripted plays, 
etc., to emphasize an individual's potential for change. 

b. altering audience behavior through carefully chosen performance 
styles, forms and subject matter. 

Goal 3: THE THEATRE SPECIAUST WILL DEMONSTRATE COMPETENCIES 
NECESSARY TO FACIUTATE STUDENTS' DEVELOPMENT OF CARF.ER-RELATED 
COMPETENCIES. 

Competency 1: The theatre specialist will assist students in the develop- 
ment of performance skills by: 

a. introducing students to the skills and responsibilities of the 
contributing artists in a theatrical event by: 

(1) introducing students to stage terminology and rehearsal and 
performance conduct. 

(2) introducing the basic principles of acting (movement and use 
of voice) so that the student will be able to communicate the 
playright's ideas to the audience. 

(3) exposing students to a variety of approaches in the develop- . 
ment of acting skills and the interpretation of character. 

(4) introducing the student to the skills and duties of a director, 
such as blocking, play selection, casting, rehearsals and 
management. 

(5) introducing students to the skills and duties of design artists. 

(6) introducing students to the skills and duties of theatre man- 
agement personnel. 

Competency 2: The theatre specialist will assist students in assessing 
their potential as theatre artists by: 

3. providing criticaLevaluations of their work based upon specifically 
identified criteria. 

b. providing information and experiences regarding future training in 
the various areas of theatre as career possibilities. 

c. providing encouragement and opportunities to observe and par- 
ticipate in theatre experiences in various contexts. 
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MODEL 5: SECONDARY SCHOOL MASS 
COMMUNICATION SPECIALISTS 



Mass communication involves the use of media to distribute messages 
as widely as possible. The secondary school mass communication spe- 
cialist typically comes from a background that reflect*^ one or more of 
three categories of media: print, broadcasting, or film. Consequently, the 
specialist may have academic preparation in English and journalism, in 
speech, in theatre and the fine arts, or in various cor jinations of these 
and other disciplines. Since every mass commuri.cdtion specialist 
should have breadth of knowledge spanning the three media categories, 
many of the competencies that follow may be applied to preparation of 
all mass communication specialists, regardless of their media orienta- 
tions. However, these competencies emphasise instruction in broadcast- 
ing and film media since these relate most strongly to preparation of 
teachers of communication and theatre. Although, journalism teachers 
(those concerned prii^irily with print media) are usually prepared 
separately for certification, current trends toward a unified view of com- 
munication processes in print, and non-print media may mean that the 
competencies below would be essential f^' heir preparation. 

Another point is the distinction between the mass communication 
specialist and the specialist in instructional media. While there are cer- 
tainly areas in v/hich competencies of these two specialists overlap 
there are essential differences: the miiss communication specialist 
and the specialist in instructional media. While there are certainly 
areas in which competencies of these two specialists overlap, there 
arG essential differences: the mass communication specialist is con- 
cerned with piocesses, effects and production of media in relation 
to mass audiences; the instructional media specialist is concerned with 
audio visual processes and technology in educational settings. In- 
structional media specialists arc usually prepared in departments of 
educational technology. 

The competencies which appear in Model I, tor all teachers are 
assumed for mass communication specialists. Skills outlined in Model I, 
Competency 6 should be achieved very high levels of proficiency for 
the Mass Communication Spe ..ist. Given the relationships be..veen 
speech communication and mass comnr, ication and bettveen theatre 
and mass communication, it is highly desirable that the mass communi- 
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cation specialist achieve competence in selected aspects of Models 3 
and 4. 



Goal 1: THE MASS COMMUNICATION SPECIALIST WILL DEMONSTRATE 
COMPETENCIES NECESSARY TO DEVELOP PROGRAMS IN EDUCATIONAL AND 
COMMUNITY SEHINGS. 

Competency 1: The mass commuriicatlon specialist will organize pro- 
grams in the school and community which promote awareness of media as 
an important resource at various levels by: 

a. promoting awareness of media in Ihecommunity through: 

(1) critical analysisof local media. 

(2) introduction to new media. 

(3) planning for new applications of media, 

b. promoting awareness of social economic and political issues re- 
lated to media at the national level through: 

(1) discussion of media issues and events. 

(2) critical analysis of broadcasting and film. 

(3) utilization of techniques for giving "feedback" to programmers 
and filmmakers. 

c. promoting awareness of mass communication and media issues at 
the international l^vel including: 

(1) the impact of satellite, cable and other forms of media 
technology. 

(2) the development of cooperative international media enter- 
prises. 

(3) the impact of media on developing nations. 

(4) relationships of media to economic and political structures of 
established nations. 
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Competency 2: The mass communication specialist will develop com- 
petencies to act as a resource consultant on program development in the 
schools and community by: 

a. applying knowledge of mass communication theory and research to 
other aspects of curricula including: 

(1) relationships among mass media and socialization processes. 

(2) analyses of pro-social and anti-social messages in media 
contexts. 

(3) evaluations of broadcasting and film as art forms. 

(4) specific theories of mass media effects emerging from such 
diverse fields as social psychology* anthropology, philosophy* 
rhetoric, art, etc. 
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b. critically analyzing specialized forms and uses of r.iass communi- 
cation including: 

(1) the nature and content of mass news. 

(2) the distinction between news and commentary (e.g., ob- 
jectivity and subjectivity). 

(3) the uses and content of the mass media in the political 
process. 

(4) the uses and content of the mass media in advertising. 

(5) the portrayal of racial , religious, and ethnic groups by the mass 
media — both past and present. 

(6) the various forms and techniques of film production. 

(7) cross-media comparisons. 

c. providing technical information in the use of specialized presenta- 
tional models to enhance communication and artistic productions 
in school and :ommunity settings, including; 

(1) mechanics of media such as: graphic display and photo- 
graphic composition, juxtaposit'on ?nd montage (both audi- 
tory and visual), camera movement and mi'jraphone place- 
ment, sound effects, color, etc. 

(2) use of commercial film, broadcast nedia, videotape to 
facilitate learning. 

(3) use of student media productions to fricilitate learning. 

(4) use of cable television to increase citizens' participation in 
community decision making. 

(5) transference of a work of art from one medium to another, (e.g. 
filming a ballet, televising a play, etc.). 

Goal 2: THE MASS COMMUNICATION SPECIAUST WILL DEMONSTRATE 
COMPETENCIES NECESSARY TO HELP STUDENTS RELATE EFFECTIVELY TO 
MASS COMMUNiCATION AND MEDIA. 

Competency 1 : The mass communication specialist will provide activities 
that help students to more effectively utilize broadcast media by: 

a. expanding students' knowledge o^ the history and development of 
broadcasting. 

b. expanding students' knowledge of the influence of media on indi- 
viduals' perceptions of self and society. 

c. expanding the information processing capabilities of students 
through practice in the analysis and synthesis of material from the 
broadcast media. 

d. expanding the skills of students in message preparation and 
message delivery for media such as radio and television. 
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e. expanding understanding of regulatory purposes and policies of 
broadcast media through such agencies as: 

(1) the Federal Communications Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission, and other federal, state, and local agencies with 
regard to media operation and media control, 

(2) processes of self-regulation of the media by industry and 
professional groups. 

f. increasing students' abilities to evaluate radio and television pro- 
grams according to criteria appropriate to a s'^ific program's 

I genre. 



Competency 2: The mass communication specialist will provide activities 
that help students to appreciate film as an art form by: 

a, expanding students' knowledge of the history and development of 
film, 

b, expanding students' knowledge of the various methods of classify- 
ing films. 

c, expanding students' knowledge of the characteristics of film which 
distinguish it from other art forms and forms of mass communica- 
tion, 

d, expanding students' awareness of the techniques and mechanics 
used to create various effects in film, 

e, expanding students' awareness of the processes used to create and 
sell commercially produced films. 

f, increasing students' abilities to evaluate various types of film, 

g, expanding students' understanding of regulatory policies related to 
film. 
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Competency 3: The mass communication specialist will develop activities 
that permit students and faculty to experiment with communication throiyh 
print and non-print media by: 

a, producing school newspapers, magazines, newsletters, etc, 

b, producing programs on broadcast and/or carrier current radio sta- 
tions, 

c, utilizingclosed circuit and/or video tape television facilities, 

d, utilizing local radio an television stations for presentations of 
student-oriented programs. 

e, utilizing local newspapers for presentations of student-oriented 
stories. 
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Qoit % THE KUSS COMMUNICATION SPECIAUST WIU DEVELOP 
COMPETENCIES FDR FACIUTATIN6 STUDENTS' DEVELOPMENT OF CAREER* 
RELATED ATTITUDES AND SKILLS. 

CompelMcy 1: The teacher of mass ccmimunication will assist students in 
the develoimefit of media oriented skills by: 

a. introducing students to broadcast, print, and film terminology and 
production techniques. 

b. providing curricular and co-curricular activities that encourage the 
stude.it to develop such skills as observing, interviewing, writing, 
and presenting mediated messages. 

c. introducing students to mass media productions of the highest 
professional caliber. 

d. providing students with experiences to develop creativity in work- 
ing with print and non-print media. 

Competency 2: The teacher of mass communication will assist those 
students who wish to consider a career in mass communication by: 

a. providing information about career opportunities in the mass 
media and in related professions. 

b. apprisingstudentsof their potential for media related employment. 

c. establishing liaison between students and media professionals by: 

(1) inviting representatives from the media and from professional 
associations to speak at curricular and co-curricubr activities. 

(2) arranging for tours so that students may observe production 
and/or operation of the mass media. 

(3) providing opportunities to observe and discuss professional 
conduct. 

(4) establishing summer and part-time internships with media re- 
lated organizations for highly qualified students. 

d. providing information about academic programs related to mass 
media. 
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GUIDELINES FOR SPEECH COMMUNICATION 
AND THEATRE PROGRAMS IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION 



Joint Task Force of the Speech Communication 
Association and the American Theatre Association 



THE following guidelines are the 
result of an SCA/ATA project 
originally sponsored in conjunction with 
the National Association of Sute Direc- 
tors of Teacher Education and Certifi- 
cation to produce guidelines for teacher 
certification. As SCA became involved 



with other organizations omcemed 
with teacher education, particularly 
through lis membership in the Asso- 
ciated Organizations for Teacher Edu- 
cation, it became apparent that a first 
step would be to ensure standards for 
evaluation of teacher education pro- 



Barbara Lieb-finlhart, SCA Associate Ex- 
ecutive Seaetary far Education, was the Task 
Force Director. Members of the Task Force in- 
clude the following: Helen Blackman, SCA, 
Charles R. Drew Elementary School. San Fr^ji- 
ctsco; Alice Dollard, Task Force Consultant ^ As- 
sociate in Teacher Education, New York State 
Department of Eduation; Gusuv W. Iriedrich. 
SCA, Associate Professor of Speech, Purdue Uni- 
vcrsit>; Kathleen M. Calvin, SCA, Chairperson. 
Speech Education, Northwestern University, 
Mina Haliiday, SCA, Task Force Constiltant, 
OfBce or the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, State of Illinois; Robert Hayes, SCA. Asso- 
ciate in Teacher Education, Ne\\ York State De- 
partment of Education; Anna May HurIics» 
ATA. Governor Thomas Johnson High, Hcd- 
«rick. Md.; Ralph Lane, SCA, ATA, Professor. 
Department of Theatre, Illinois State Uni\crsit>, 
Dann Perkins, SCA, Instructor, Department of 
Speech, Iowa State University; Norman Potts, 
ATA, Associate Professor. Department of The 
atre Arts, Northern Illinois University. Sharon 
Ratdiffc, SCA, Associate Professor, Department 
of Communication Arts and Sciences, Western 
Michigan University; ard William Waack. ATA, 
District Supervisor, North Hills School Dis- 
tria, Pittsburgh. Members of the Advisory 
Panel to the Task Force included Theodore 
£. Andrews, Sute Education Department, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Jewel J. Bindrup, Office of Eng- 
lish Education, Uuh Sute Board of Educa- 
tion; Jeffrey R. Brosbe, San Dieguito Union 
High, Endnitas, CaUi; Charles T. Brown, De- 
partment of Communication Arts and Sciences, 
Western Michigan University; Joan Buffinton. 
Department of Speech Education, Northwestern 
Uoivenity: William £, Buys, Department of 
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Communication Arts and Sdences, Western 
Michigan University; William Davidson, De- 
pdrimcnt of Communication, University of Wis- 
consin, Stevens Point; David Eshclman, Depart- 
ment of Mass Commtiiiication, Central Missouri 
State University, Warrensburg; D wight Ezzel, 
State Department of Education, State of 
Georgia; Norman Felscnthal, Department of 
Radio- rV-Film, Temple University; Vincent C 
Gaz2ctta, Assistant Commissioner for Higher 
Education, University of the Sute of New York, 
Albany; Patricia Goralski, State Department of 
Education, State of MinnesoU; Paul Greene, 
Sute Department of Education, Sute of Mis- 
souri; David Jabusch, Department of Commun- 
ication, University of Uuh; Richard S. Jones, 
Tcjclicr Standards and Practices Commission, 
State of Oregon; Nell K^nnwischer, State De- 
partment of Education, Sute of Florida; Donald 
kirkorian. Instructional Media, Solano County 
Com muni ty College, Suisun City, CaliL; David 
KIciman, H. S. Lehman College, Bronx, N. Y.; 
Alf I.angland. Professional Education/Certifi- 
c.itton. State of Washington: Richard Larson, 
H. S. Uhman College, Bronx, N. Y.; Richard 
R. Lcc, Department of Communication, Florida 
State University; Roger Mouritsen, Office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sute of 
Utah: Orrin Nearhoof, Department of Public 
Instruction, Sute of Iowa; John PotL5, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Sute of Ari- 
zona; Gerald Sughrouc, Department of Educa- 
'ion. State of Nebraska; Anne Thurman, De- 
partment of Speech Education, Northwestern 
University; Robert Vail, Department of Edu- 
cation. Slate of Vermont; William P. Viall, De- 
partment of Educational Leadership, Western 
Michigan University; and Tom T. Walker, 
Texas Education Agency, Smc of Texas. 
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grams. Since the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE) recommends that institu- 
tions which they evaluate give due con- 
sideration to the guidelines of learned 
societies and professional organizations, 
guidelines were formulated in accord- 
ance with NCATE evaluative categories. 
In addition, since NCATE is currently 
contemplating program evaluation (in 
which the disciplines and the profes- 
sional areas in teacher education insti- 
tutions will be considered separately), 
the potential impact of the guidelines 
on speech and theatre is likely to in- 
crease. 

Since December 1974 and January 
1975, when the guidelines were officially 
approved by the SCA Legislative Coun- 
cil and the ATA Executive Boards, they 
have been disseminated to NCATE for 
use by their evaluation teams, to the As- 
sociated Organizations for Teacher Edu- 
cation for compilation of their guide- 
lines of the various teacher education 
organizations, and to those institutions 
likely to be visited by NCATE during 
the coming year. The Joint SCA/ ATA 
Task Force is now formulating a second 
document which will describe teacher 
competencies in speech communication 
and theatre for all teachers and for spe- 
cialists in the va.iuus areas leading to 
state teacher certification in speech and/ 
or theatre. 

Purpose 

The Speech Communication Associa- 
tion and American Theatre Association 
jointly recommend the foUc.ving Guide- 
lines to accompany the NCATE Stand- 
ards for the Arcreditation of Teacher 
Education in developing and assessing 
teacher preparation programs. The rec- 
ommendations may be interpreted as 
guides for preparing specialists in speech 
communication and in theatre as well 



as for the preparation of communication 
and theatre components m all teacher 
education programs. The numbering sys- 
tem and descriptior^ correspond direa- 
ly to categories in the NCATE Stand- 
ards> The guidelines, officially approved 
by SCA and by ATA in January 1975, 
arc preliminary to the recommendations 
of specific teacher con^petendes in 
speech communication and in theatre 
which are currently being prepared by 
the joint task force of the two associa- 
tions. 

iNTRODUCnOK 

Traditionally speech and theatre pro- 
grams at both secondary and post sec- 
ondary levels were merged into single 
administrative units. Teachers tended to 
be generalists preparing to teach the 
gamut of courses in speech, theatre, me- 
dia, and forensics and to direct all of 
the related curricular extension activi- 
ties. While separate departments of 
speech, theatre, rhetoric, speech com- 
munication, or speech and theatre have 
existed for many decades in colleges, 
many such programs in secondary schools 
have traditionally been administered 
through English departments. However, 
because of the rapid growth of research 
and knowledge in the areas of speech 
and theatre and the expanding curricula 
and enrollments at both secondary and 
post-secondary levels, new administra- 
tive structures and teaching combina- 
tions have emerged. The guidelines 
which follow describe preparation pat- 
terns possible for specialists in various 
areas of speech and tneatre (and for me- 
dia components within those programs), 
at the various academic levels. Also in- 
cluded are recommendations for the 

1 Recommc ded Standards for Teacher Ed' 
itcatwn, approved and transmUtcd by the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion to the National Coundl for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education. 



preparation of teacher educators of 
speech and theatre specialists. 

The general concerns of speech and 
theatre are those processes through 
which humans establish and maintain 
interrelationships through infinite com- 
binations of verbal and nonverbal mes- 
sages, media, and contexts. Instruction 
from the speech and theatre viewpoint 
is designed to enhance interactions such 
as face-to-face interpersonal communica- 
tion, public speaking, mass media, and 
the aesthetic experiences involving audi- 
ence and performer. 

Because of the multi-faceted nature 
of the speech communication and the- 
atre fields, speech communication and 
theatre programs or their components 
may be interdisciplinary or located ad- 
ministratively in the social sciences, edu- 
cation, humanities, or fine arts, as well 
as in the newly emerging units such as 
departments and colleges ot communi- 
caton, performing arts, and human de- 
velopment. Whereas speech communi- 
cation programs emphasize the processes 
of the social sciences and humanities in 
studying human interactions in histori- 
cal and contemporary perspectives, the- 
atre programs emphasize artistic and 
aesthetic processes in the same perspec 
tivcs. 

It should be recognized, however, that 
as both an art uniquely concerned with 
humans as (he media of expression, and 
as an organized system designed to cre- 
ate and promote an artistic product, 
some aspects of theatre may well con- 
tribute to processes studied in speech 
communication programs, e.g., intra- 
peisonal communication, nonverbal be- 
havior, small group communication, 
public speaking, and mass communica- 
tion; conversely, those same speech com- 
munication processes may also contrib- 
ute to the theatre process Thus, the 
commonalities which exist between these 
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two content fields may enhance both dis- 
ciplines while serving as a common 
foundation for the total education of 
the prospective teacher, and of every 
human being. 

Since teaching-learning processes arc 
primarily symbolic interactions, teacher 
preparation programs should be con- 
cerned with speech communication and 
theatre education for two purposes: (1) 
the development of the prospective 
teacher's own communication and per- 
formance competencies in order to fa- 
cilitate learning, and (2) the develop- 
ment of communication and perfor- 
mance competencies in pupils. There- 
fore, speech communication and theatre 
programs need to provide opportunities 
for potential teachers across disciplines 
and academic levels to develop cogni- 
tive, psychomotor, and affective com- 
petencies related to discussion leader- 
ship, group problem-solving, appropri- 
ate message organization and delivery, a 
rich repertoire of nonverbal behaviors, 
aesthetic awareness, empathetic response, 
artistic sensitivity, sensitive evaluation 
of performance, and support of the right 
to free speech. 

To fulfill the goal of facilitating pu- 
pils' competencies in speech conmiuni- 
cation and theatre, service programs for 
ail teachers should include theoretical 
and practical components in application 
of language acquisition, communication 
development in relation to *he develop- 
ment of self-concept and the role of in- 
terpersonal communication, and theatre 
arts methodologies in supportive learn- 
ing environments with special contribu- 
tions to c\|)ericntiai learning, g., role 
playing, aeative dramatics, and simu- 
ulation. 

Since human interrelationships are 
ultimately the concern of many disci- 
plines, and certainly the concern of 
education, as expressed in the goal 



statements of the fifty states,' speedi and 
theatre programs are frequently foimd 
contributing to interdisciplinary and 
cross disciplinary curricula among di- 
verse fields such as anthropology, fine 

2 Susan Ketchum Ribble, StaU Goals for 
Elementary and Secondary Education (Denver, 
Colo.: Coopcraiivc Accounubility Project, Re- 
port No. 4, revised 1973). 



arts, history, political science, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology. 

In observing speech communication 
and theatre programs for teacher prepa- 
ration, it will be obvious that the more 
dynamic programs include components 
which reflect contemporary applica- 
tions of speech and theatre processes to 
social, political, and artistic issues. 



GUIDELINES 
Part I: BAiic Programs 

1. CURRICULA FOR BASIC PROGRAMS • 

Teacher preparation programs in speech communication and theatre should 
reflea spedsdist components for speech communication teachers and theatre 
teachers as well as a service component for all teachers. It is likely that some 
parts of the specialist and the service curriculum components will overlap, 
while other parts will differ in depth of content and required student per- 
formance to fulfill different instructional purposes. In order to provide in- 
fernal consistency in the teaching preparation programs, there should be clear- 
ly defined objectives to which every program component relates. 

1.1 Design of Curricula 

l.Ll Specialist Programs, These sho'J.d be designed to enable the pros- 
pective teacher to achieve the following objectives related to self 
and students. 

1.1.1.1 To develop personal communication skills and theatre per- 
formance competencies and attitudes in order to become a 
facilitator of learning, a model of communication compe- 
tence (including the empathetic communication of the af- 
fective domain), and a resource person for facilitating com- 
munication in educational and community settings. 

1.1.1.2 To facilitate the development of student behaviors which 
enable students to: 

1.1.1.2.1 communicate effectively in a variety of contexts. 

1.1.1.2.2 develop aesthetic values and sensitive responses to 
artistic experiences. 

1.1.1.2.3 predict more accurately the consequences of com- 
munication decisions and behaviors. 

1.1.1.2.4 manage essential factors in communication situa- 
tions such as selection, development, and presen- 
tation of ideas, strategics, and media to influence 
human behavior. 

1.1.1.2.5 evaluate messages on the basis of functional, eth- 
ical, and aesthetic considerations. 
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LL1£S develop a personal communication style which can 
be adapted appropriately to a variety of communi* 
cation contexts. 
*-^*l*2.7 participate in a democratic society (indudmg free- 
dom of artistic expression), through development 
of specific encoding and decoding skills and atti- 
tudes which promote free inquiry, critical listenmg, 
receptiveness toward divergent viewpoints, and 
willingness to support (functionally or anistically) 
an unpopular idea. 
1.1.1.2.8 facilitate intercultural communication through in- 
creased sensitivity to similarities and differences 
among groups, through appropriate applications of 
the principles and processes of interpersonal com- 
munication, and through aesthetic experiences such 
as theatre performances. 

1.1.1.3 To facilitate the development of career-related competencies 
fon ^ 

1.1.1.3.1 those pupils who are potential specialists in any 
of the various areas of speech communication and 
of theatre. 

1.1.1.3.2 all pupils employing intrapersonal, interpersonal 
(including empathetic), communication processes 
related to selection and preparation for specific ca- 
reers, and to communication in relation to data, 
people, and objects in the world of work. 

1.1.2 Service Components, Curricula should be designed so that prospec- 
tive teachen may develop communication and theatre competencies 
characteristic of productive learning environments. These include 
aspects of the specialist categories with emphasis on the development 
of the teacher's personal communication skills, promotion of pupils' 
communicative competencies, development of aesthetic sensitivity, 
practical knowledge of content and strategics of theatre (e. g., creative 
drama) and of speech communication as these relate to educational 
goals. 

1.2 General Studies Component 

1.2.1 Specialists. The general studies component should -provide the pros- 
pective speech communication teacher and theatre teacher: (1) op- 
portunities for achieving proficiency in areas comprising the commu- 
nication processes of speaking, listening, -reading, and writing; (2) 
opportunities for demonstrating competencies in performing, visual, 
literary, and film arts; (3) knowledge of self and environment. 

1.2.1.1 This component should provide a wide range of experiences 
and exposures to the methodologies and viewpoints of vari- 
ous disciplines and fields of study. 

1.2.1.2 General studies components to support the individual's 
leaching specialty should be selected from areas such as the 
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humanities, social and natural idenccs, applied, performing, 
and fine arts, business administration, and physical education. 
1.2.1.8 Specific programs such as linguistics, sociology, psychology, 
architecture, painting and sculpture, dance, music, and lit- 
erature, should be selected to support the individual's in- 
terests and to develop abilities to utilize the selected spe- 
cialty area within the grade level and social context for 
which the teaching is planned. 
1.2.2 Speech-Theatre Contributions as Service Coh.ponents of General 
Studies, Curricular components from the speech and theatre pro- 
gram* should be seleaed to fulfill general studies requirements for 
all teachers. Particularly appropriate are components emphasinflg 
knowledge about human communication and requiring participa- 
tion in activities immediately applicable to teaching-learning pro- 
cesses, e. g., interpersonal and intercultural communication, small- 
group processes, listening processes, public speaking, mass communi- 
cation, forensic activities, media selection and implemenution, oral 
interpretation, theatrical performance as both producer and con- 
sumer. 

1.S Professional Studies Component, This component should provide oppor- 
tunities in the areas of content for the teaching specialty, human and be- 
havioral sciences, teaching and learning theory, and practicum to enable 
prospective teachers to function effectively in various educational con- 
texts. SCA and ATA, through various conference recommendations and 
documents, have evidenced support for the competence/performance- 
based movement and its implications for teacher education. In fact, by 
virtue of the nature of its content, observable performance as the basis 
for assessment has been traditional and integral to research and insutJC 
tion in sp-ech communication and in theatre. All fauts of the teacher 
education arogram, but especially the professional studies component, 
should refl ct objective, observable indicators of competence. 
1.3.1 Content for the Teaching Specialty. These components of the pro- 
gram should be designed to promote competencies which enable 
prospective teachers to function in one or more professional roles 
in educational contexts. These roles should be reflected in the stated 
program goals, and should be realistic on the basis of current needs 
in education and society and with respect to potential ability of 
students to become proficient in a content area within recommended 

timi limits. . / 

L.^^.l.l Speech communication teaching and theatre teaching roles 
and related c ^tent emphasis may include any number of 
the following, in combination, depending upon overall poL 
icies and capabilities of the certifying institution and con- 
joint community needs and facilities. 
1.3.1.1.1 Specialist for preschool through primary levels 
should emphasize content intensively related to the 
facilitation of language acquisition and develop- 
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ment of commumcation skiUr, including creative 
drama, story telling, multi-cultural variables, prob- 
Icm^solving, integration of the language processes, 
classroom interaction, recognition of early child* 
hood language and communication problems, media 
expression, etc. 

LS.L1*2 Area specialist programs for elementary and/or 
middle school levels should include content (al* 
though perhaps at a iess intensive le\el), related to 
that in pre-school and primary preparation, but 
should add content more intensively related to com- 
munication in groups, theatre performance and 
production components appropriate to the educa- 
tion level (e. g., setting, costume, lighting, acting, 
and sCTipts), media, voice improvement, ..^nverbal 
behavior, communication disorders (such as reti- 
cence and decoding deficiencies), interpersonal com- 
municatior relates to development of self- 

concept, med duction and evaluation. 

LS.l.l.S Specialist programs for the secondary levels may 
prepare subject matter teachers (speech communi- 
cation and/or theatre). In some high schools, more 
specific specialties n ay even be apparent (such as in 
media or tech" . ;atre), or there are aoss-dis- 
ciplinary teat ' ^ two or more specific discipLnes» 
one of which is speech communication and/or the- 
atre. In addition to content included fo'* programs 
with younger . groups, secondary speech commu- 
nication specialists should study intensively content 
tn -^r./, Qj. fHQYc areas such zs interpersonal com- 
munication, group communication, media, rhetoric, 
etc.; secondary theatre specialists should study all 
facets of theatre art and media at levels enabling 
them to teach theatre as process and as product. 

1.3.1.1.4 K'I2 specialist program content should provide a 
broad understanding of human development and 
the concomitant stages of language and communi- 
cation development and such practical elements as 
institutional program development, technical facili- 
ties, and community relations which would enable 
the specialist to function as a resource person at 
appropriate levv^ls. It is particularly recommended 
that the K-12 specialists* programs include prepara- 
tion in speech communication and in theatre, since 
programs in both areas across grade levels are likely 
to require broad knowledge and experience. 
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1*S*LL5 Curricular extension programs. Related to the 
above specialties, programs preparing speech com- 
munication and theaue specialisu will provide op- 
portunities to develop competencies in establishing 
curricular extension programs in all areas of spe- 
cialization. Extensions in the university context and 
the cooperating school system include interpretative 
readings, solo performances, individual events, de- 
bate teams, theatre productions, honorary speech 
and theatre organizations, community persuasion 
campaigns, clubs, media productions and presenu- 
tions, and adult education. 

1.3.1.1.6 Speech communication and theatre contributi ons 
as service components of content for the teach^g 
specialty. In keeping with goals outlined in previous 
sections, specially designated componei, s for all pro- 
grams, K-12, and for all disciplines should provide 
the prospective teacher with opportunities to: 

1.3.1.1.6.1 demonstrate undersundings of the ele- 
ments, processes, and contents of com- 
munication in relation to the teaching 
specialty. 

1.3.1.1.6.2 demonstrate understanding of human de- 
velopmental stages and problems as re- 
flected in language and communication 
behaviors. 

1.3.1.1.6.3 demonstrate competencies in managing 
classroom communication in the context 
of the teaching specialty to enhance posi- 
tive self-concepts, and to provide a sup- 
portive learning environment. 

1.3.1.1.6.4 demonstrate recognition of theatre as an 
art product and as strategy and process 
which can be utilized as a basic contri- 
bution to teachiiig-Ieaming processes. 

1.3.1.1.6.5 demonstrate recognition of media pro- 
cesses, concepts, and products as contrib- 
utory to teaching-learning processes. 

1.3.M.6.6 demonstrate altitudes of evaluating stu- 
dents, teaching materials, and colleagues 
free from sex or cultural bias. 
1.3.2 Humanistic and Behavioral Studies, This component should provide 
all prospective tearhers at all levels, pre-K through high school, as 
well as the speech communication and/or theatre specialists, wit'; ihe 
01 uftunity to understand and apply: the *MStory and various philos- 
ophies of education; the developmental ^ choiogy of the human 
being from conception through adulthood; and the psychology of 



^yf^ learning, including the integral relationships between language ac- 

quisition and the development of communication and motivation and 
learning at all levels. Selection of content in these aieas should be 
consistent with programmatic objectives for the prospective teacher. 
Many of the specific content areas such as general semantics, non* 
verbal communication, group dynamics, and communication in his- 
torical (including futuristic) and political contexts, acting, oral in- 
terpretation, design, theatre history, criticism and theory, etc., may 
contribute to the humanistic and behavioral studies areas of non- 
speech and theatre specialists. 

1.8J Teaching and Learning Theory with Laboratory and Clinical Ex- 
perience. 

L3.3.I Learning theory should be applied in supervised laboiatory 
and clinical experiences enabling the prospective teacher to: 

1.3.3.1.1 develop sensitivity to pupi'^ from diverse social 
and economic backgrounds. 

1.3.3.1.2 adapt content to pupils vith varying levels of mo- 
tivation and skills development 

L3.3.1.3 observe and participate with pupils their par- 
ents in varying contexts of formal 1 informal 
school, community, social, and reaea ^^al activities. 
1.3.3.2 Laboratory and clinical experiences for speedi communica- 
tion teachers and theatre teachers should develop proficiences 
in: 

1.3.3.2.1 curriculum development for speech communication 
or theatre as applied to basic courses and areas of 
specialization at appropriate grade levels. 

1.3.3.2.2 involving students in the creative proems. 

1.3.3.2.3 teaching students to evaluate perfcrma.ice within 
— selected~areas of specialization. ^ ~ ~"" 

1.3.3.2.4 making relevant applications of theories and his- 
torical perspectives. 

1.3.3.2.5 teaching technical skills in selected areas of spe- 
cialization. 

1.3.3.2.6 directing students in curricular extension activities 
related to the area of specialization. 

1.3.4 Practicum. The practicum component of the program should pro- 
vide intensive supervised internship experiences, preferably in more 
than one educational institution. Although not yet widespread, the 
movement toward teacher centers, which involves community per- 
sonnel and systematic evaluation of the intern's performance, is en- 
dorsed as a potentially positive substitute for traditional practicum 
contexts. 

1.3.4.1 The internship for the speech communication teacher and 
the theatre teacher should be preceded by expei^iences out- 
lined in 1.3.3 above. This component should be supervised 
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oy amipetent couege ana scnooi personnel trom tne area oi 
specialization and the level at which the certification is de- 
sired 

LS.4.2 The component should include supervised teaching experi- 
ence in the classroom as well as curricular extension activi- 
ties in more than one area of specialization. 

1.5.4.3 PracDcum should provide a variety of settings and student 
groups with which the potential teacher can work. 

1.3.4.4 The practicum should provide experiences in establishing 
public relations such as conferences with parents, adminis- 
trators, and social and health agencies, as well as opportuni- 
ties to develop supportive school<ommunity relationships. 

1.4 Use of Guidelines Developed by National Learned Societies and Profes- 
sional Associations^ Although teacher-education institutions n'ay choose to 
utilize guidelines from a variety of professional associations related to 
spetJi communication and theatre, their programs should demonstrate 
awareness of SCA/ATA as representative of the largest percenuge of teach- 
ers and researchers in theatre arts and speech commuuication. While there 
is a large overlap in the membership of SCA and ATA, the latter repre- 
sents specialists in all aspects of educational and professional theatre 
through their associations: American Community Theatre Association, 
Army Theatre Arts Association, Children's Theatre Association, National 
Association of Schools of Theatre, Secondary School Theatre Association, 
University and College Theatre Association, and University Resident The- 
atre Association; and the SCA spans, through its divisions, the areas of 
forensics, interpersonal and small-group communication, interpretation, 
mass communication, public address, rhetorical and communication the- 
ory, the speech sciences, and theatre. Both organizations include activities 
in instructional development for teachers at all levels and for teacher 
educators, 

SCA and ATA have noted that many national learned societies and pro- 
fessional associations, representing disciplines other than speech commtmi- 
cation and theatre, have recommended teacher education program com- 
ponents comprising communication and theatre arts competencies. Be- 
cause of the integral relationships among learning processes and processes of 
speech communication and theatre arts, this practice is supported not only 
philosophically, but practically, by th^ provision of a service component 
within these guidelines, 

1.5 Control of Basic Programs, The program should provide an orderly and 
cooperative procedure by which the speech communication and theatre 
faculties, education faculty, and the classroom teacher may design, approve 
and continually evaluate and develop the basic program. Programs should 
continuously integrate developments from research and instruction in the 
fields of speech communication and theatre and from education in gen- 
eral. 
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While the prepantion of both speech communication and theatre classroom 
teachers may be the responsibility of all members of the speech and/or theatr*: 
dep2urtments» most faculty members may not have had teaching experience at 
the elemenury and/or secondary levels. However, the individuals specifically 
responsible for the speech communication teacher or the theatre teacher 
preparation programs should have had experience in their specialt) areas at 
appropriate educational levels. In addition, the individual should have had 
recent experience at the appropriate K-12 level or be expected to go into the 
schools (perhaps through faculty exchange programs) to up-date his experi- 
ences extensively. 

2.1 Competence and Utilization of Faculty 

2.1.1 All individuals responsible for the preparation of prospective class- 
room teachers should have demonstrated competence in the desig- 
nated area of expertise with appropriate academic credentials and/ 
or practical/professional experience. 

2.1.2 All individuals in the speech communication and theatre prepara- 
tion programs should demonstrate professional growth reflective of 
the dynamic changes in: 

2.1.2.1 the general field of education. 

2.1.2.2 the general fields of speech communication and theatre. 

2.1.2.3 their special areas of expertise in relation to, or as part of, 
such movements as: media and technological advances; com- 
munication as a field of study in the social sciences; the 
emerging role of the theatre in education, and education 
through theatre; new movements in theatre art; the inter- 
relationships of theatre, media, and speech communication 
as academic disciplines; changes in world contexts reflected 
in the field. 

2.1.3 Competence of the speech communication and theatre teacher prepa- 
ration faculties is judged in the contexts of teaching, scholarly pro* 
ductivity, and service. 

2.1.3.1 Teaching in the speech communication and theatre teacher 
preparation area occurs in diverse contexts such as the class- 
room, individualized laboratories, artistic productions, fo- 
rensic experiences, field trips, community programs, and 
curricula, which contribute to the preparation of all teachers. 

2.1.3.2 Scholarly productivity in speech communication and theatre 
teacher preparation programs includes research, publication, 
artistic production, forensic experiences, and curriculum de- 
velopment. 

2.1.3.3 Service occurs in the context of cducaticnal institutions (in- 
clmMng committees, commissions, formal and informal con- 
tacts with groups), profession?! organizations 'local, regional 
and national), and local, stale and national community agen- 
cies. Members of the speech communication and theatre 
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and cross-area communication with all programs of the in- 
stitution, as well as with community and professional organi- 
zations. 

2JZ Faculty Involvement with Schools 

Faculty members should be involved with the teaching profession 
as well as with elementary and secondary schools as representatives 
d the instructional areas that they represent. This involvement is 
conducted through informal and formal organizations. All faculty 
mcmben should be involved at the local level, and some faculty 
members should be involved at both state and national levels with 
organizations and groups representing the instructional and/or pro- 
fessional areas. 

25,2 Faculty members in the speech communication and theatre teacher 
preparation programs should be involved and have their students 
involved with aurent activities of the public school programs, e. g., 
workshops, festivals, and institutes. 

2.2.3 Faculties of the speech communication and theatre teacher prepara- 
tion program facultv should be actively involved in services offered 
to the elementary and secondary schools. This involvement may be 
accomplished by such activities as consultant services, extension 
classes, and curriculum development activities. 

2.2.4 To ensure quality aiteria, speech communication and theatre teach* 
er preparation faculties should be involved in the selection of class- 
room teachers who will supervise the work of interns or student 
teachers in the schools. 

2-3 Condition for Faculty Service, The institution should demonstrate ap- 
propriate consideration of expanded curricular responsibilities of the 
speedi communication and theatre teacher preparation faculticis in con- 
tractual agreements. 

2.3.1 All responsibilities of the speech communication and theatre teacher 
preparation faculties (e. g., directing plays, coaching debate and fo- 
rensic activities, organizing curricular extension events, and super- 
vising student teachers in similar programs of activities) should be 
allocated appropriate percentages of time in the determination of 
total farulty load. 

2.3.2 Although many will be generalists in their fields, the faculty mem- 
bers should not be expected to be competent for college-level in- 
structic.i in more than two specialized content areas within the 
program. The institution should have a plan for faculty develop- 
ment which provides load time and extra opportunities for improve- 
ment in teaching, scholarly activity, and service through such op- 
portunities as in-service education, sabbbatical leave, travel, summer 
leaves, intra, and inter-institutional visitation, and fellowships. In 
addition, the following conditions should be apparent: 

2.3.2.1 appropriate utilization of faculty strength. 
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ZiJZJZ ri^t to collective bargaining. 

involvement in university committees, faculty groups, and 
related ccmimunity activities. 

2.S.2«4 freedom to express viewpoints divergent from those of the 
administration or community without fear of reprisal. 

2.S.23 participation in determining a definite procedure for a reg- 
ular faculty evaluation device with evaluations scheduled 
in advance, and completely and openly discussed with faculty 
memben. 

2.4 Part'Time Faculty. Since an adequate full-time faculty is necessary for a 
unified, cohesive, coherent program in the preparation of the speech com* 
munication teacher and the theatre teacher, part-time and/or adjunct ap- 
pointments should be limited unless warranted by exceptional circum- 
stances in highly specialized areas of expertise. 

3. STUDENTS IN BASIC PROGRAMS 

5.1 Admission to Basic Programs. Criteria for admission to speech communi- 
cation and theatre teacher preparation programs must be consistent with 
the objectives of the program and with the program's conceptualization 
of the role of the teacher of speech coromunication or theatre at the vari- 
ous levels of teaching service. Students denied admission to the program 
must be advised of the reason for exclusion. 

3.2 Retention of Students in the Basic Program. The speech communication 
and theatre teacher preparation programs should assess a student's skills, 
knowledge, attitudes, and personal characteristics, using a system which 
is as objective as possible, explicit and public, and which allows the 
student adequate opportunity to achieve an accepuble level of com- 
peteiiCe in required aretes. \sf:essment should be continuous ar.d should 
be available so that the student can check on his own progress. If 
the objectives are clear, and if the student is provided with opportuni- 
ties for observing progress and is continuously advised concerning succte 
in reaching these objectives, the program is likely to be characterized 
by voluntary deselection, when appropriate. 

3.3 Placement. Students should be pre-assessed for purposes of diagnosis and 
placement in the speech communication and theatre fields. The student's 
prior experiences, accomplishments, and intere5*s should be considered. 
Individualized help and special programs should be provided for those 
students seeking to enter the program but not capable of meeting minimal 
requirements. 

3.4 Counseling and Advising for Students in Basic Programs. The speech com- 
munication and theatre teacher preparation programs should provide 
guidance and counseling to students in the following problem areas: 

3.4.1 selection of appropriate general studies which support the speech 
communication and theatre programs. 

3.4.2 choice of study and workload consistent with the student's ability 
and time constraints. 
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SAS selection of a range and depth of specialized study consistent with 
the student's educational and career objectives. 

5.4.4 consideration of career choices and specialties open to the speech 
conununication or theatre education student 

3.4.5 selection of clinical and practical teacher education experiences in 
speech communication and/or theatre to enhance the student's pro- 
fessional skills. 

8.5 Student Participation in Program Evaluation and Development Speech 
communication and theatre education programs should encourage in- 
formal feedback and provide for formal input of students in program 
evaluation and development, recognizing that such input is both the 
right and the responsibility of the prospective teacher. 

4. RESOURCES AND FACILITIES FOR BASIC PROGRAMS 

Resources and facilities should include adequate sources within the fields of 
speech communication, theatre, and education, as well as the fields with which 
each interrelates. Speech communication and theatre educatio* budgets for 
print and non«print resources may need to be formulated differently from 
budgets for other areas. Speech communication and theatre requests are char- 
acteristically interdisciplinary in scope and include the most current resources 
as well as the very rare or out-of-print materials. Since symbolic interactions 
in human interrelationships are studied in past, present, and future contexts, 
needed resources are of a diverse nature. 

Holdings in the library and media centers should be broad, deep, and current 
for specialty areas in speech communication education and in theatre educa- 
tion as well as for education in general. 

The program should sjive evidence that, in areas where the university's facilities 
are ^adequate, the facilities of other institutions are being utilized to assure 
adequate teacher prp^arauon. 

4.1 Library. The library holdings relevant to speech communication and/or 
theatre teacher preparation should be adequate to support the instruction, 
research, and services indigenous to th^* program, and should be utilized 
as an integral part of that preparation. 

4.1.1 Checklists of resources published by SC\ and ATA should serve as 
guides to minimal hoIJings necessary for speech communication and 
for thea.re. 

4.1.2 Components of ERIC and other information-retrieval and dissemi- 
nation systems should be among the library holdings. 

4.2 Materials. A materials and instructional media center for speech commu- 
nication education and for theatre education should be maintained either 
as a part of the library and/or as one or more separate units, and should 
be adequate to support the teacher preparation program. It should be 
updated and expanded as necessary to reflect contemporary developments 
in the field, particularly with respect to professional journals produced by 
speech communication, theatre, and education associations, and sample 
curriculum resources. 
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4.8 Physical Facilities and Other Resources. The physical facilities and re- 
sources for speech communication and theatre education must be of suf. 
fident variety and quality to facilitate instruction and to prepare teachers 
to function under diverse drciunstances. 

iJBA The facilities ihould provide opportunities for the prospective teach- 
er to participate in a broad range of theatrical productions including 
a variety of styles of presenution and theatre architectural form 
and space orangements. 

43JZ Space and furnishings should provide flexible arrangements for 
varying-sized groups and acuvities. 

4.3.3 Technology related to the various areas of speech communication 
and theatre should be available for utilization by students in the 
speech communication and theatre teacher preparation programs, 
e. g., language laboratories, spectrographs, physiological models, 
video- and audiotape equipment, film equipment, and current light- 
ing, staging, and other theatrical equipment and instrumentation. 

5. EVALUATION, PROGRAM REVIEW, AND PLANNING 

5.1 Evaluation of Graduates, The speech communication and theatre teacher 
preparation units should provide an ongoing systematic evaluation ol 
their current and past graduates, based upon the program goals, and should 
utilize the results of their evaluation in program revision and develop- 
ment 

5.2 Use of Evaluation Results to Improve Basic Prograins. Tlie speech co4n- 
munication and theatre teacher preparation units should periodically 
review their entire program to assure that the goals, course ccMitent, ad- 
ministrative organization, faculty, and oth^r such components reflect 
ron temporary developments. 

5.S Long-Range Planning, The speech communication and tl.eatre teacher 
preparation programs, as well as the institution as a whole, should utilize 
on-going, long-range planning for improving and ad\ ncing present pro- 
grams and/or developing new programs. These plans should be kept in the 
perspective of contemporary developments. 

As the roles of teachers change in K-12 programs, the speech communica- 
tion and theatre teacher preparation programs should be reviewed to en- 
sure that speech communication and theatre programs are not too frag- 
mented or specialized for establishing unified programs, contributing to 
the work of the teaching generalist. 



Part II: Advanxed Programs 

G.l CURRICULA FOR ADVANCED PROGRAM 

Teacher preparation programs in speech communication and theatre should 
reflect a specialist component for speech communication teachers and the- 
atre teachers as well as a service component for all teachers. It is likely that 
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•ome parts of the specialist and service curriculum components will overlap, 
wbOc others will diSer in depth of content and required student perfbr- 
mince to fulfill different purposes. However, in order to provide internal 
consistency in teacher preparation programs, there should be clearly defined 
objectives to which every program component relates. Advanced programs 
can offer aj^rovcd programs of study for any or ali. of the degrees such as 
MAT, MED, BID, ?Il D., and MFA, as well as for aon-degree studies. 
GJ.l Design of Curricula. This should provide opportunities for: 

G.l.I.l the development of specialists in speech communication 

and/or theatre to serve in various educational contexts. 
G.L1.2 teachers at various grade levels and disciplines, counselon, 
and administrators to utilize methodologies and content from 
speech communication and theatre to enhance their educa- 
tional roles. 

G.1.I.3 teachers at all grade levels to influence and piursue advanced 
degree credit through flexible and relevant curricular oSer> 
ings, indr.ding off<ampus programs, weekend workshops 
teacher centers, and in-service programs. 

G.1.2 Content of Curricula. While content, in some cases, will overlap be- 
tween the master's and doctoral levels, graduates of doctoral programs 
should demonstrate a broader range and greater depth of competencies 
in two or more areas such as teaching, administration, supervisory, 
or scholarly activities, in institutions of higher education, the com- 
munity, school systems, teaching centers, extension programs, or busi- 
ness and industry. Master's programs should provide all students 
with opportunities to perceive the interrelationships among research 
and teaching through theoretical and practical experiences and 
should facilitate competencies for careers as consultants, resource 
personnel, program supervisors, or classroom teachers. 
G.1.2.1 Content for speech communication and/or theatre edxuation 



and educational specialist programs at the doctoral levels 
should provide students with competencies for at least one of 
the following roles related to speech communication and/or 
theatre: 

G.l. 2.1.1 researcher and teacher at the college or community 
college level. 

0.1.2.1.2 supervisor of master's and doctoral research, teacher 
preparation, and/or creative productions at the 
college or community college leveL 

G.I. 2. 1.3 administrator of curricular extension or research. 

G. 1.2.1.4 communication consultant on problems of inter- 
personal, intercultural, and organizational commu- 
nication occurring in educational and related con- 
texts. 

0.1.2,1.5 theatre specialists in problems of application of the- 
atre as product and process in various organiza- 
tional and institutional environments. 




GAXZ Content at the master's level should provide students mth 
competencies for at least one of iijt following roles: 

teaching specialist or resource person in speech and/ 
or theatre at the elementary, secondary, or com- 
munity college leveL 

G.1.2.2.2 theatre director and teacher at the secondary or 
community coll^ level. 

G. 1.2.2.3 administrator of curricular extension or research 
programs related to specialty areas. 

G.1.2.2.4 communication consrltant on problems of interper. 
sonal and organizational communication occurring 
in educational contexts. 

G.1.2.23 supporting roles for G.1.2.1.'. 1.2.1.2, 1.2.1.5. and 
1.2.1.4. 

G.1.2.8 Components for Specialists. Ck)mponents of the advanced 
program should provide for the needs of the particular cur- 
ricular specialists in speech communication and in tfieatre 
in the following manner: 

G. 1.2.3.1 the opportunity to avail themselves of humanistic 
and behavioral studies outside the speech communi- 
cation and theatre curricula which are related to 
their special interests and pursuits. 

G. 12.3.2 the opportunity to pursue areas of specialty at the 
advanced content levL 

G. 1.2.5.5 the opportunity to explore educational theories 
further in relationship to problems in the teaching 
of their specialty. This exploration sliould be en- 
hanced by opportunities in clinical experiences and 
experiments, especially for graduate teaching ais- 
sistants and those intending to teach in post-sec- 
ondary settings. In addition, the graduate teaching 
assistant should have an in-service teaching program 
available. 

G.1.2.4 Components of the Service Areas. The service programs 
should provide those persons doing advanced studies in re- 
lated areas c. g., English, educational counseling, and admin- 
istration) with recognition of the goals, relationships, struc- 
tures, ar^l needs of speech communication and theatre cur- 
ricula and curricular extensions for students in elementary, 
secondary, community college, and four-year colleges and 
universities. 

G.1.3 Research in Advanced Curricula. The program should provide the 
opportunities to learn, apply, and utilize research techniques, par- 
ticularly as they relate to education in speech communication and 
in theatre. 
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G.L3.I Students are encouraged to study in academic areas utilizing 
methodologies related to their research interests, e. g., psy- 
chology, history, physics, English literature, and art 
Competence in research should be demonstrated through com- 
pletion of a thesis or a comparable field projea for the edu- 
cational specialist or doctoral degrees* Candidates should 
demonstrate ability to apply methodologies in selected areas 
of scholarly and teaching interests. 

G.L4 Individualized Programs of Study. The program should provide op- 
portunities for the student, with appropriate supervision, to meet 
individual needs through independent study, individual research, 
and the creation of personalized advanced study programs in, and 
partially outside, the discipline area. 

G.1.5 Use of the Guidelines Developed by National Learned Societies and 
Professional Associations. In their guidelines for advjinced programs, 
many national learned societies and professional associations repre- 
senting various disciplines have included components pertaining to 
speech communication and to theatre. Because of the int^;ral rela- 
tionship between learning processes and those of speech communica- 
tion and theatre arts, this practice is supported, not only philosophi- 
cally but practically, by the provision of a service component within 
these guidelines. 

G.1.6 Quality Control Control of quality of advanced programs depends 
upon the students, available curriculum and resources, and primarily 
the quality of the faculty, all of which have been described in preced- 
ing and subsequent sections. 

In addition, the following factors should be observed: 
G.1.6.1 A major portion of the graduate program for each candidate 
involves studies more advanced in depth and breadth than 
those pursued at the undergraduate level; credit from re- 
medial courses or courses designed to remove deficiencies are 
not applicable toward a graduate degree; programs admitting 
both graduate and undergraduate students should distinguish 
between basic and advanced levels of expected competency 
on the basis of observable student performance. 
G.I.6.2 The length of required residency for doctoial and/or master's 
candidates should be considered with respect to the nature 
of the program and its goals, the tcaching^learning situation, 
opportunities for contacts with faculty and student colleagues, 
class size, and field work. 

G.I.7 Control of Advanced Programs. The primary responsibility for the 
initiation, development, and implementation of the advanced pro- 
grams for speech communication and theatre education lies with the 
administrative heads and the faculties of the appropriate departments 
or units, in consultation with appro^matc faculty representatives in 
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the profemonal studies sequence and in related program areas. Pro- 
gram goals and criteria for student retention should be dearly com- 
municated and fairly administered. 



G£ FACULTY FOR ADVANCED PROGRAMS 

G.2.1 Preparation of Faculty. Faculty members teaching in advanced teach* 
cr education programs for speech and for theatre should: 
G.2*L1 hold doctorates with advanced study in each field of ir*struc- 

tional specialization, or 
G.2.1^ hold the terminal d^ee in their academic areas, or 
G.2.1*3 have demonstrated scholarly competence in professional writ- 
ing; research, or other activity through which they have gained 
significant professional recognition. 

G.2.2 Composition of Faculty for Doctoral Degree Programs, 

G.2.2.1 The guidelines from the appropriate regional accrediting 
agency should be considered in assessing faculty composition. 
G.2.2.2 In supporting areas for each designated area of advanced 
study in teacher education for speech communication and for 
theatre, there should be at least three specialists who meet 
the criteria outlined in G.2.1, in addition to one full-time 
person holding the doctorate in the area of specialization in 
which the degree is offered. 

G.2.S Conditions for Faculty Service. The following conditions should be 
evident in relation to the faculty for advanced programs: 
G.2.S.1 equitability of faculty load including advisement, disserta- 
tion supervision, committee, participation, and class load. 
G.2.3.2 appropriate utilization of faculty strength. 
G.2.S.S opportunities for professional advancement through factors 

outlined for faculty of basic programs. 
G.2.S.4 involvement in professional organizations at state, regional, 

and national levels. 
G.2.3.5 right to collective bargaining. 

G.2.3.6 involvement in university committees, faculty groups, and re- 
lated community activities. 

G.2.3.7 implementation of research studies. 

G.2.3.8 opportunities for curricular extension activities. 

G.2.3.9 freedom to express viewpoints divergent from those of the 
administration or community without fear of reprisal. 

G.2.4 Part-Time Faculty. Part-time and visiting faculty should meet at least 
minimum requirements for appointment to the full-time faculty, 
should be employed only when they can make a special contribution 
to the speech communication and theatre programs, or should be as- 
signed to teach graduate cogsjg^, serve on committees, or supervise 
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^^^^ researdi on the basis o£ ±eir competencies as evidence by experience, 

; educational preparation, and scholarly achievements. 

G.$ STUDENTS IN ADVANCED PROGRAMS 



G.SJ Admission to Advanced Programs. While the institution or academic 
unit may hr^c specific admission requirements or may utilize evalua- 
tive instniments for selection, admission to advanced education pro- 
grams in speech communication and h theatre should be based upon 
p I^edictive data pertinent to: 

G.S.I.1 the student's professional objectives* 

GJSAJZ the adequacy of the student's educational and experiential 

background related to advanced study. 
GJJ J the likelihood of successful completion of the program based 
upon a combination of past performance and inferences of 
current motivation. 

G.S.2 Retention of Students in Advanced Programs. It is recognized that 
students often pursue advanced degrees while maintaining fulltime 
careen, and that time limits for completion of a program should be 
flexible enough to meet variable student needs while at the same time 
assuring that program competencies reflect contemporary develop- 
ments in the field. 

G.3.2.1 All components of the education programs in speech com- 
munication and in theatre should maintain systematic pro- 
cedures for the continuous assessment of students and their 
currency of knowledge in advanced programs. 
G.3.2.2 Opportunities for individual advisement on continuance at 
critical stages in the advanced program should be readily 
available. 

G.5.5 Planning and Supervision of Students' Programs of Study. 

G.S.3.1 Speech communication, theatre, and education faculties in- 
volved in the individualized program should work coopera- 
tively with the student to provide advice and feedback on 
selection of curricular components, academic progress, and 
career goals. 

G.3.S.2 For thesis, dissertation, or field projects, the program should 
provide opportunities for intensive and individualized inter- 
action with faculty. 
G.$.S.3 Doctoral committees should be carefully selected to reflect 
expertise in the student's area of specialization. 

G.8.4 Student Participation in Program Evaluation and Development The 
graduate st adent may be working with speech communication, theati^e^ 
or related programs in the capacity of a full-fledged teacher or re- 
searcher. While his/her role as colleague and student may sometimes 
cause difficulties in clarifying relationships with senior faculty, th}^ 
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very duality may serve to pre, -de useful evaluations for improve- 
ment o£ the advanced program* 

G.14.1 The advanced student should be intensively involved in eval- 
uation and development o£ his/her personal and professional 
growth in relation to the program goals. 

G.8.4.2 The advanced speech communication and theatre programs 
should encoiuage informal feedback and provide; for formal 
input from students on the structure, content, ana operation 
of the advanced programs, their evaluation and development. 
It is recc^ized that such input is both the right and the 
responsibility of the student in advanced programs in speech 
coramimication and in the-itre. 

G.4 RESOURCES AND FACIUTIES FOR ADVANCED PROGRAM 

In evaluating speech communication and theatre specialist and service as- 
pects of advanced programs, resources and facilities outlined in the basic 
programs arc mi. nal requirements. 

G.4.1 Library. I'ne library holdin{,s relevant to speech communication and 
theatre should support advanced level research and studies indige* 
nous to the programs, and should be utilized a? an integral part of 
that preparation. 

G.4. 1.1 Students and faculties for advanced programs should have ac- 
cess t'^ the resources of other libraries, as needed, for instruc- 
tion and re^arcL 

G.4.1.2 Students and faculties for advanced programs should have 
space available in the library for study and research. 

_G-4.2 PAy5ica/ Facilities and Other Resources. 

G.4.2.1 The physical facilities and other resources for speech com- 
munication and for theatre should meet the objectives of the 
various advanced studies and research projects of individual 
students, e. g., access to a compute space and materiab for 
study and research, performance facilities, and budgetary 
support. 

G.4.2.2 Space for informal interaction among faculties and students 
and conference areas shouid be available. 

G.5 EVALUATION, PROGRAM REVIEW AND ^^^ANNING 

Program planning she '^'^ reHcct continuous recognition of such factors as 
student and crnimunity needs, institutional resources, and faculty compe- 
tendes^ based ^n description^ outlined in ^^evious sections of these docu* 
ments. The sequence of requirements for the advanced programs (c. g., com- 
prehensive examinations, theses, and dissertations) should be clearly com- 
municated to students and evaluated in relation to program goals. 
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G.5.1 Evaluation of Graduates. The advanced speech communication and 
theatre programs should provide ongoing, systematic evaluation of 
their graduates based upon the goals of the advanced programs. 

G.5.2 Use of Emluation Results to Improve Advanced Programs. The ad- 
vanced speech communication and theatre programs, in their entirety, 
should be reviewed periodically to assure that the goals, course con- 
tent, administrative organization, faculties, and other such compo- 
nents are in keeping with contemporary developments. 

G.5.3 Long'Ra^ge Pla ming. The advanced speech communication and 
theatre program and the institution as a whole should utilize ongo- 
ing, long-rang' planning for improving and advanJng present pro- 
grams and for eloping new programs. These plans should be kept 
in t!»e perspective of contemporary developments. 
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